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The team at Spicers would like to congratulate 
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and for their beautiful choice of paper! 
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Again, thanks so much for all your 
feedback. I’d really love to hear what 
types of people you’d like interviewed 
— more entrepreneurial, more creative, 
more philanthropic, more ( ditched the 
corporate career to follow my dream’... 
What inspires you? Here are just some 
of the emails I’ve received since Issue 2. 

Re: Back issues? 

From: Rory 

Hi Kate. Yes, I’m happy for you to 
charge my credit card and look forward 
to reading Issue 1 - much appreciated. 
Congratulations on Df - I used to love 
reading mags but gave them away as a 
bad joke because I got sick of paying $$$ 
for one good story in ten sandwiched 
between hundreds of ads. I have to admit 
that I picked up Issue 2 on Saturday and 
put it down a few times because of the 
$ 12 and my past experiences of feeling 
ripped off by the publishing world. For 
some reason, I kept straying back to 
where it was on the shelf and when I 
found myself feeling the pages I knew I 
had to buy the thing before I got kicked 
out of the store for being a sicko. It’s 
strange to rave about the paper but it 
was just one small clue that Df had been 
put together by people with passion. 
Great stories, and even the necessary evil 
of the advertising has been elevated to 
something quite acceptable. 

I’m now faced with a dilemma - I want 
to share your mook with the world but I 
don’t want anyone borrowing my copy. 
Looks like a few people will be getting 


gift subscriptions for Chrissy... 

Good luck for the future, hope to see Df 
on the shelves for many years to come. 

[If anyone else would like copies of back 
issues they’re $15 incl. postage+GST. 
fust email letters@dumbofeather.com] 

Re: Contributions for Dumbo feather 

From: Max 

hi, I picked up the second issue of 
dumbo feather in Melbourne while 
waiting for my plane (airline reading, 
complete with view out an aeroplane 
on the front) and have read it cover to 
cover. I love the layout and the stories 
were really interesting. I’ve always 
wanted to get published, and your 
‘mook’ has inspired me. Do you accept 
contributions? How does it work? Do 
you commission work? Do you have a 
group of writers whom you give a couple 
of topics and have them offer something 
back? Please keep your advertising to 
a minimum (as you have done in issue 
two)... Or at least keep advertising to 
advertisers whom your readers have 
an interest in (especially 42 below, my 
favourite vodka *grin*). 

Re: First Issue 

From: Shifeza (not real name) 

Hi Kate, just wondering how i go about 
getting the first issue??? And can i just 
say after being an art director/magazine 
designer for the last 7 years and fighting 
for real stories and photography. Often 
arguing that the public are really over 


the emptiness of celebrity bollocks 
and saying in meetings by the way 
lifestyle is out...i’m so happy to pick 
up dumbo and realise that there are 
people in big business that still believe 
in tasteful design, in well written 
articles and in stories, it reminds me 
of 2 lc. 21c was never driven by the 
amount of advertising, they knew what 
magazine they wanted to produce and 
it was obvious they did it with love and 
determination to put another aspect of 
life out there that didn’t assume that the 
public were fools.... 

I can’t wait to see how far you will push 
this as welL.thankyou for giving me hope 
in australian publishing, good luck...and 
i hope i don’t sound patronising when i 
say i’m very proud. Ciao 

[ I chuckle when people write to “all 
you people at Dumbo feather”, or “the 
Dumbo feather folk”, or refer to me as 
“people in big business”... Because it 
really is still just me. I have wonderful 
freelance writers and photographers, 
and my art director, Jim, but otherwise 
I’m flying solo, juggling my multiple 
personalities — editor, publisher, 
advertising manager, writer, proof¬ 
reader, postie, delivery kid, accountant] 

Re: First Issue 
From: Kerry 

I’m struggly with the words to 
eloquently tell you how great your 
magazine is and the inspiration it 
generates. Well done. 
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I WAS GETTING REALLY BORED 


LECTURE ONE DAY AND I 
KING AT THE LETTERS 


LPHABET AND I SAW 
HE LETTER 
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If Steven had his way, we'd be living in environmentally sustainable dome homes, traveling to space, and using our wrists to 
open our beers rather than elbows. A design genius, his pieces have been made by the who's who of European manufacturers 
Alessi, Edra, Guzzini... yet he still chooses to call Australia home. 

So why have things been so crazy? 

I spilt ten litres of white paint in the boot of my car earlier in the week because of a faulty tin, blacked out at the pub 
on Friday night and cracked my head because of the paint fumes. 

So not even project-based stuff? Nothing's ever as smooth as you think it's going to be is it? 

Life can be like a problem child. 

Now, you're like me, you're quite a quiet talker. I think it's from my upbringing - all my family are quite quiet, whereas 
you find that people from more boisterous families tend to be better at making themselves heard. 

The fumes haven't helped, but I grew up as a virtual only child (see page 15 *In Space Alone), so there was no-one else 
to compete with except the family dog and my Down syndrome lil' bro! 

And you grew up in South Australia? 

Yes, well all over the place actually south-east, south Australia, but mostly in the Nullarbor (see images on page 18), 
Great Australian Bight - round there - Ceduna, Penong, that's where my family have a farm. That's really the part of the 
world that I have the greatest affinity with, and the greatest connection to in many ways as well. 

It’s 

also one of the first places that I actually more or 
less discovered my greater self as well, which was 
amazing 

- one of the most profound moments in my lifetime, a very beautiful experience. 

You can actually pin it down to a particular place and time? 

Yes, definitely. I was about five or six years old and I was there for family Christmas, or maybe it was Easter because it 
was a bit stormy, actually it wouldn't have been Christmas because Christmases on the Nullarbor are always really dry, 45 
degrees plus, hot, and sunny, but this time of the year was very stormy, wet and tempestuous. I went out to the end of 
the jetty to get away from the family for a bit and stood on top of the mast of the beacon which was about 30 metres 
above the water. I sat there, and just felt myself become absolutely one with the water, rain, wind and sky, there was 
no fear, it was fantastic, that feeling of complete happiness. A really, really beautiful experience. 

Wonderful to have felt such happiness by yourself - too often we surround ourselves with lots of other people and things 
in an attempt to find that feeling - so how amazing to have found that at such a young age. 

I appreciated it a lot at the time, and even more so now. I mean I don't have all the answers to life and the universe, 
but it was just a perfect thing for me to have happen personally, that I could have an idea of the bigger picture of life 
and my physical place in our world. 

How do you think that experience shaped you? Did you attempt to seek out that space and place again? 

Not so much the place but, knowing that there's more around me than just where I have come from in terms of 
circumstance and family... I've always felt very, very different from my immediate family, very sort of alien and foreign to 
them. None really at all share what I feel, so it's been interesting growing up in that environment, learning and finding 
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Coming soon 

Koskela summer catalogue 2004/05 



Koskela 
Level 1 

91 Campbell Street 
Surry Hills 
NSW 2010 
Australia 

Phone 02 9280 0999 
Fax 02 9280 0191 
www.koskela.com.au 
Hours: 

Monday to Friday 
10.00am - 5.00pm 
Saturday 

10.00am to 4.00pm. 







*In Space Alone 



B. Calandra’s 

‘Elevate the Everyday Ordinary ’ 

“You know how sometimes 
things happen to remind you 
that although you go through life 
happily coexisting with lots of 
people, ultimately you’re going 
through it alone?” B. Calandra 

When two of B’s best friends left 
Australia for an indefinite adventure 
into the unknown it was one of 
those things, and the inspiration 
for the opening track of her debut 
EF$ ‘Elevate the Everyday Ordinary’. 
The song is ‘In Space Alone’ and 
while its lyrics hint at melancholy, 
its upbeat feel is more a celebration 
of the freedom that ultimately 
comes from being an individual. 

It’s a gorgeous track, and I can’t 


think of a better words to describe 
it than those used by Popchild (the 
Spanish music label) - “a moment 
of sublime lucidity”. 

In ‘This is no way’ a clunky old 
piano offsets her gentle vocals. In 
‘Send in the Sun’ you get a further 
taste of what this girl can do with 
her voice. A song about choosing 
a TV and mass media free life, the 
serious message is disguised in 
melodic pop, with hints of Stina 
Nordenstam. It’s fun, really fun. 

But most fun, is ‘Hoppety 
O’Grando’. Hoppety, a fictious 
flea is depicted in a series of B.’s 
paintings (she’s also a talented 
visual artist), it’s a flea-hopping, 
toe-tapping good time. 



Co-produced by Dean Manning 
[see profile in Dumbo feather Issue 
1], ‘Elevate the Everyday Ordinary’ 
contains his signature eclectic mix 
of sounds. Traditional piano and 
guitar interspersed with snippets 
of nord, glockenspiel, omnichord, 
virus, sax, ebow, and other “wierd 
noises”. It’s a truly divine listen, 
my only complaint, it’s too short 
- bring on the next album B! 

Elevate the Everyday Ordinary is 
available now, and keep your ears open 
for her follow-up album currently in 
production, 
www. bcalandra. com 
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what I Love, what I can do in the world. Most of us have probably had someone at some time in our life say, "It doesn't 
matter what you do as long as you are happy". My mother certainly has told me this but to me it does matter what I do 
that can lead me to that happiness. The opportunity to fully express myself in a way that is different, and unique and 
ultimately, me. I love my family, they're just completely different people than I am. 

Of So they don't have the creative inclination that you have? 

Steven No they do. My family are historically amazing inventors and creators, both on my mother's side and my father's side, 
in generations past, but also current as well. My older brother is amazing, anything he touches he can do. My sister 
is extremely creative when it comes to business, even though she gave some lame advice when I was younger. I'm 13 
years younger than my older brother and sister, and then there's my little brother who's four years younger than me but 
because he's Down syndrome, his mental age is basically 14 years younger than me . So, I'm kind of caught in the middle 
of these two ends which is and has been very interesting for me. 

Of Has that sense of being the odd-one-out helped you in terms of not having to conform and to push the boundaries of 
convention in your work? 

Steven Yes. This is in no way me canning my family, but my sister once said to me when I was 15 or 16, "You're good at writing 
neatly, why don't you get a job as a sign writer." I thought... shit! There is no way that is anywhere near good enough 

for me to express myself, I want some big picture action and I need to learn as much as I can! 

I paid 

for my own education at uni, and as soon as I 
entered, my mind was a sponge for knowledge. 

I spent my 

spare time in the library at the University of South Australia going through volumes of books on art, aeronautical 
engineering, hydro and aero dynamics, manufacturing processes, books on anatomy and science - I loved it. I was no 
Eddy Charlton at the uni bar pool table, but I knew I had to make the most of my resources at hand while I was there. 

Df So that sense of there being more out there than what is immediately visible. How does that flow into your work? 

Steven Yes. It does, but in the guise of psychology of understanding and most of the time predicting how people will use 

something whether it be an environment or an object. In terms of what I put into my own work, in terms of my own 
creativity, it's always there I feel. I grew up out in the bush, and that seemingly nothingness that is out there - there's 
always something in nothing - like that old Aero bar commercial, in bubbles of nothing there's something (see page 17 
*No-thing). Cheesy, I know but true. It can be hard to describe that in a physical way, when you're creating a physical 
object in design because it has a particular meaning for me, but that meaning might be completely lost on somebody 
else. I've tried almost sometimes to create a bit of a roadmap or a description of what that idea is, but if it's too ethereal 
then it's not really relevant to a lot of people. So it's better to let it be what it is, and then if people like it, they like it, 
and if they don't then, oh well, better the knowledge for those that do. 

Df That connection with nature, the Nullarbor, the spaces and the objects you create do tend to have a serenity to them 
- they're not high energy, cluttered spaces at all. 

Steven There's definitely a sparseness there that reflects my childhood and growing up in the bush, like I said where it can seem 
like there's nothing, but there's always something to discover. I try as much as I can to put details into projects - whether 
it's an environment or a piece of furniture or an object - to actually have some texture, some sort of layering, or a finish, 
or aesthetic that gives the object a bit of a personality itself. That gives people something to look at and touch triggers 
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* No-thing 


They call it the darkest question 
in philosophy. And as I write this, 
searching for words that will 
honour its mighty weight, I am 
discovering that this might also be 
the hardest riddle for an earnest 
journalist. 

If we can agree that the world 
is full of things — atoms, planets, 
tables and bodies — what is it that 
fills the space in-between? 

Physicists and quantum 
mechanics have confessed that 
these endeavours in empty space 
“can tear the mind asunder and 
graze the very soul”. Philosophers 
since Aristotle have surely suffered 
such injuries in their quest to 
work out the greatest riddle in the 
universe. 

In America last spring the best 
young minds in modern science 
were gathered to explore this 
very topic in a series of lectures 
that focused, to put it bluntly, on 
nothing at all. 

Nothing; zip, zero, nada, zilch. 

Nothing, is easily described in 
my trusty but recently inadequate 
Children’s Illustrated Oxford 
Dictionary; “no thing; not anything, 
nought; a trifle, very inferior thing 
...” Nothing, which confounded 
Aristotle, perplexed Newton and 
tricked Einstein is a dilemma 
for academics and remains the 
hottest topic in physics. It’s the 
vital stumbling block in quantum 


mechanics and a mind-warping 
riddle for students who find, 
predictably, that there is much ado 
about nothing — and that’s just the 
start! 

It seems like a rather poor 
subject to be occupying the greatest 
minds of an entire species, one 
has to admit. But now that science 
has discovered that the universe 
is made not only of Things’, but of 
substances that can as yet only be 
explained as ‘no-things, stuff they 
can only yet call ‘dark energy’ — one 
might begin to understand the 
gravity, as it were, of the problem. 

If you look up at the night sky, 
you will see - if you are not in 
the activity-polluted heart of the 
city-full-of-somethings — stars. 

And between those pin pricks of 
light; nothing. When the Greeks 
pondered the heavens and Earth, 
they blissfully ignored the black 
and defined the basic elements 
of all life; earth, air, fire and 
water. But when Buddha sat 
beneath the Bodhi tree he added 
another; the void, and his modern 
contemporaries are awe-struck 
more than 15 centuries later as they 
are forced to agree. 

Astro-physicists say today that 
‘things’, as we know them, only 
account for 5% of the known 
universe. That leaves a staggering 
95% of no-things, and it is this 
blank canvas that not only appears 


to be the source of all energy, but 
the crucial soup of what amounts 
to a vast cosmic casserole that we 
are merely navigating, like fish in 
the sea. 

Yes, nothing, it appears (or 
not) is the hottest frontier for our 
bravest pioneers of the knowable 
universe. All over the world (as we 
know it) various genius in physics, 
astronomy and quantum mechanics 
are racing to find out more about 
nothing. It’s considered such a 
vital quest that the Nobel Prize has 
been awarded to several of those 
who have carved just small steps on 
the journey. What makes this even 
weirder is that it is quite likely that 
we have known all about nothing 
for a very long time. 

What stopped us from answering, 
when we were asked, “What is 
the sound of one hand clapping”? 
What confounded Einstein as he 
cracked the codes of relativity that 
explained that space and time were 
one, that the emptiness is actually 
the medium of atoms, waves and 
ideas? What’s blowing physicists 
away today as they find that empty 
space has measurable energy and 
patterns of behaviour? 

No-thing! 

Like to know more about nothing? 

Check out lectures at http://wlap.physic 
s. Isa. umich.edu//umich/phys/satmorn/ 
2003/2003031 5/realaudio/sld00 / .htm 
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memory and can take you away to another time. We don't often relate product design to memory and time travel as the 
result, but the link is there. For example, picking up a smooth metal object that resembles a pebble immediately takes us 
to that beach or river where we last felt an emotion at that time as a result of picking up that pebble. 

Of Do you believe that it's the personality in something that people relate to? 

Steven Definitely. That's why we all love certain things, that's why we wear the clothes we do, and choose the furniture we do, 
surround ourselves with objects and art. Because that object - I truly believe - reflects a part of our own personality at 
the time, that's why we're attracted to them. That's why we're also attracted to other people - because there's something 
in them that we see and relate to. For many, it's a matter of surrounding yourself with like-minded people, or like-minded 
objects, that reflect ourselves in some way. I suppose it's the ego talking, but it's not really, it's a comfort thing. 

It’s about being comfortable with the things 
around you and there’s nothing wrong with that. 

Of Unless you surround yourself with people, and things in order to give the impression of being someone that you're not... 
I've read a quote from you where said, "If you truly search for what you relate to, and surround yourself with those 
things, then that is an extremely strong expression of who you are". It would be interesting to see your place. 

Steven Those people that do it just for show are phoney-wankers and even with them, there is greater meaning why make 
the choices they do. Where did I put my book on Freud - kidding. As for my own casa - it's getting renovated at the 
moment! But it's not too far off, and it's pretty good but I would like to funkify it some more. It's designed for resale 
to suit the area it's in. What I really like, there would be a few people out there who would like, it wouldn't be the most 
saleable property - maybe it would, I don't know. I've been renovating that apartment for months. Frustrating project 
management stuff. 

Of To date, which of your projects have you loved the most? Which comes closest to your ultimate brief? 

Steven The one that I've done for myself is the 'mpod for living' which is the dome home. That one is excellent, it's a really, 
really hot concept. I've had so many people interested - not to sound wanky - from around the world, who've contacted 
me saying "I want one". Because it's been designed as a modular factory-manufactured home, people think it comes 
in a kit, and associate that with being available now, and that I'm the manufacturer for it. But, I can't afford to act as 
the manufacturer for that idea. I'd love to and I'm looking at that with some investors at the moment, because of the 
amount of interest I've had for it. 

Of Can you explain what it is a bit more? 

Steven In essence it's the meditation pod seat I designed for Edra in Italy flipped on its back, a dome building but with three 
very large openings that allow the interior to open up to its surrounding environment. It's designed to be mass-produced, 
so all the steel framing, roofing system, interior ceiling linings, joinery and door systems are made in a factory, and then 
all the components are container-packed and shipped to the chosen site - cast modular roof tiles that have a ceramic 
mosaic coating on the outside include photo-voltaic cells for solar energy collection, water recycling and collection 
- collecting rainwater from the large roof, recycling grey water from the kitchen and bathroom - just clever things that 
make it almost a fully self-sustained living environment. 

But, it’s a lovely open 
experience, like a sea-urchin shell. 
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* Design 

Once Sydney’s garment 
district, Surry Hills, NSW 2010 is 
rapidly becoming a creative hub 
of a different nature. 

‘Creatives’ - architects, 
graphic designers, ad agencies 
- have adopted its warehouse 
shells as their own. Their 


2010 

generous open plan layouts 
being perfect for a random 
soccer game to relieve deadline 
and pre-pitch stress. 

With many retailers following 
suit, it’s rapidly becoming the 
destination for lovers of all 
things beautifully designed. 
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Df Is it important to you that your projects are sustainable and have ecological integrity? 

Steven Definitely. As much as possible it really is important for me to have that. I use plantation timbers and try to get as many 
enviro-friendly products in as possible. But you know, some clients want to pay for it, some don't. In the manufacturing 
process for furniture and other products that's where you're able to bring it home quicker. 

Df So what's the split between projects that you initiate yourself and briefs that you're given? 

Steven 50:50. All the furniture and product stuff is typically where I approach other companies, particularly European companies 
with new concepts for furniture, lighting, and products. I've had some really good successes now which has been great 
- with Edra first, and now Alessi, and Artemide lighting. But it's a hard slog. I got spoilt because the Edra piece only 
took six months to produce from the time they received my concepts to presentation in Milan at Salone del Mobile, and 
I was like, "Party on, this is fantastic, I can't believe they've actually selected it, and got it built in six months". I'd 
always heard stories of other designers who had taken years and years, four, five years to begin, and it happens. I have 
been sending them concepts at their request since 1999.The amount of concepts I've sent Alessi is just ridiculous, it's 
really ridiculous! To the point where you've got an intuitive feeling for a product - you know that it's going to really rock, 
but then when you get either no feedback from it, or you see something else even remotely similar put out by another 
company... If they had been quicker, and if they'd had the similar belief that I did, then my product would be out there 
and working for them. So it's frustrating. 

Df So why typically European manufacturers? 

Steven Because they're the best - they have the history, the heritage - the amazing generational manufacturing roots 
usually in family lineages, marketing and global supply networks already established. They love and appreciate other 
people bringing them new designs and new concepts . We don't have that tradition of 'design for manufacturing' and 
appreciation of that in Australia - it has started (see page 22 *Design 2010), but also we have such a small population. 
But, working in the design sphere in Europe is extremely tough! The competition is high in terms of caliber and ego 
to match. But, I have met some great international designers from my exposure in Europe who are such wonderful and 
warm people, love talking and sharing ideas. I am so blessed, I have so many amazing friends all over the planet now 
and I love them unconditionally. All companies there love a 'name' designer, of course but this can severely cut you out 
of the loop if you are not part of the posse to that class of field. I really thought after my fist successful gig, all would 
roll in, but that hasn't been the case so 

I have had to get back on the 
perseverance push-bike and keep on going. 

Df Yet you still want to base yourself in Australia? 

Steven Yes and no. I've been told by some people in Europe that I have to move to Europe to work with them, but consequently 
they're the ones now who are selecting my stuff and working with me from the other side of planet Earth, so it's all 
cool. But other people, like Ross Lovegrove here in Australia, he was fantastic and said "You don't need to move, you 
don't need to go away, you can do it all here, it's such a fantastic place. As long as you enjoy it, you don't need to 
live anywhere else." And I agree with him because I've been trying to promote working from Australia with European 
companies saying, "Look, we've got the net, we can be online any time. I can do this 24 hours a day if you like. It's no 
problem for me." When I've got the passion for it, I don't mind spending the hours to get it done, and work with them to 
make it work and get it right. But it's definitely, definitely important to have that human contact - both with them, in 
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*Niemeyer-Brazilian genius 


Oscar Niemeyer invited us in to his 
office located on the top floor of the 
highest building in the city with a 
panoramic view over Copacabana. 
The address is naturally the best 
imaginable - Avenida Atlantica. He 
is Brazil’s most prominent architect 
ever; in a class of his own. 

My brother and I were travelling 
in Brazil. The day before, just out 
of curiosity, I looked up the name 
Niemeyer in the telephone book 
under the heading ‘Architects’. I 
actually found the name, and with 
an increased pulse decided to dial 
the number. To my great surprise, I 
was able to immediately speak with 
Oscar, and yes, we could come by 
tomorrow at twelve o’clock. 

Oscar Niemeyer was born in 1907 
in Rio de Janeiro. By 1934 he had 
already worked together with Le 
Corbusier on a large state building 
project which, in all likelihood, 
changed the young architect for life. 
Around 1940 Niemeyer happened to 
make the acquaintance of Juscelino 
Kubitschek, the mayor of Belo 
Horizonte, who among other things 
gave him the commission to design 
a casino for the city. This was in 
fact when Niemeyer’s career really 
took off. This same Kubitschek, 
a communist like Niemeyer, later 
became president of Brazil. It was 
through his initiative that the entire 
new capital city, Brazilia, was built. 


Niemeyer was made chief architect 
and given the commission to design 
all of the most important buildings 
himself. 

Brazilia — that incredibly insane 
project: suddenly, it was decided 
that Rio de Janeiro would no longer 
be the capital city. A new place was 
found, in the middle of the country, 
in the middle of nowhere. “Here 
is where it shall be. And it will be a 
monument to the modern man, the 
state, and the belief in the future.” 
Simply put, it was a dream; political, 
technological, architectural. Jackpot 
for a determined and gifted young 
architect early on in his career. 

I ask Niemeyer what makes a 
good architect - “A good architect 
has intuition. That is the difference, 
nothing more. And it is obvious in 
the result. One can see it in classic 
buildings, modern buildings, 
and postmodern buildings. It is 
like Alvar Aalto once said, ‘It is 
not a question of modernism or 
classicism. It is a question of good 
or bad’”. 

One can say that Niemeyer only 
builds the same 1950s futurism 
again and again. But he himself 
refuses to acknowledge or subscribe 
to some label or movement. He 
is not a modernist and absolutely 
not a futurist; and I dare not even 
mention Le Corbusier. Similarities, 
both in idea and expression, are 
too obvious. And still, something is 


decisively different. This is Brazil, 
not Europe, and it shows. Here, 
playfullness is allowed. The extreme 
is accepted by everyday people. 
Here, one who builds sculptural 
scribbles, apparently with complete 
disregard for Genius Loci-spirit 
of a place, and defends them with 
“the idea of plastic freedom”, 
can still work and be hailed as a 
hero. Perhaps it is providence. 
Presumably Niemeyer could not 
have blossomed in the same way 
in a culture that did not recognize 
genius and allow for a measure of 
craziness and whimsicality. 

The lunch visit is over, but 
before we go Niemeyer clasps our 
hands and invites us to come back 
for another visit sometime. It is 
naturally only a polite thing to say. 
We all know that the distance is too 
great and life too short. But within 
that old body lives a young soul that 
is still full of ideas to be realized, 
and that perhaps refuses to see that 
time is too scarce. 


Marten Claesson is a Swedish 
architect with Claesson Koivisto Rune 
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the first instance, and then in follow-up sharing prototypes and checking things. Things like the meditation pod for Edra 
-1 sent them the CAD file and kept on phoning up saying, "Is everything okay? Do you want me to change anything?", 

I was being so nice about it, and then speaking with Massimo Morrozzi from Edra saying, "No, no, everything perfect, is 
very good, perfect" in his deep four-packet-a-day Italian drawl. And I thought, "Shit I'm worried because everything's 
perfect", I didn't expect that. I knew that the CAD data was really hot and spot on but I didn't expect that it would be 
perfect for them and in some ways, assumed my own failure. 

And was that one of your biggest breaks? 

Yes, for sure, it was actually. Overseas it sells really well. I get really good royalties from it [the meditation pod] 
internationally. It's available at Space here but does not appear to be promoted enough, it needs it to be in the public 
eye, but nothing's happening which is unfortunate. 

Can you talk me through the creative process of making it - are you a meditator yourself? 

Yes. I thought of this idea when I was in university. I was getting really bored in a lecture one day and I was looking at 
the letters of the alphabet and I saw the letter'm' and I thought, if I drew that in a different way and then extruded the 
letter three-dimensionally it would create a great bowl. I worked with Ian Mullbray and Vicky Torr in Adelaide at their 
glass studio. They were fantastic amazing people, they taught me how to work with glass and I loved the medium and 
discovering different ways for me to implement my ideas. I created the three-legged parfait dish in 1992, and then in 
'98 I conceptualised the seat itself, and in 2000 it was selected by Edra for production in 2001. 

So was the meditation functionality almost a secondary consideration? 

Kind of, although it was almost like a simultaneous approach. The form was there, but I hadn't evolved it into a seat, 
and then 

I thought it'd be a great seat to sit in and 
meditate. It's all encompassing, it's womb-like, 
it's safe. 

^ And the idea of having a three-leafed seat to sit in just felt right as well because of the balance of 
the three components, the ease of getting in and out through either of the three sides - it was completely balanced, 
and the ergonomics are perfect too. 

So how to you manage that trade-off between functionality and the aesthetic? 

I don't. There is no trade-off, they both have to work, otherwise it's not anything more than just an object of art or just 
a fanciful thing. You could do something that's not ergonomic, as a sculptural item, that looks great but when you buy 
it, it goes in the corner, but you wouldn't want to sit in it - a branded object - but I definitely rather that things have 
a functional application. Something you can really interact with, because with sculpture you interact with it visually, 
but not physically and that's not what furniture's about. It is a piece to interact with, and be one with, be comfortable 
with. So for me, ultimately I have to have the balance between the two. Really the fundamental basis for creating the 
things I do is to have that balance in geometry and mathematics. I used to love that when I was in school -1 just love 
geometry. And I'm also fascinated by ergonomics, how the form interacts with the biomechanics of our own body. So 
for instance, the Marli bottle opener, was based on and designed for the motion of the wrist and hand, rather than the 
traditional lever action which comes from the forearm and elbow used with most other bottle openers. The Marli opener 
uses just the wrist only. 

Is there a re-education that you need to do with it, so that people don t do the same thing they ve always done? 
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Steven Yeah, it'll come with instructions, and once they get used to it, it feels very easy, light and natural. 

Df So how is biomechanics different to ergonomics? 

Steven Biomechanics is how our body works, moves and operates from large physical movement to small motor functions in 
fingers, etc. Ergonomics, is how our body fits into and around things such as seats and in various environments, and how 
they fit around our bodies. If it feels right and it's got the right proportions and comfortable, it's ergonomic. The bottle 
opener is ergonomic because it fits in the palm of your hand comfortably and appropriately. 

Df So where else do you get ideas from, apart from letters of the alphabet? 

Steven It depends on the context of the project at hand and could be in the detail of other things, 

as if you 

are looking at something from the perspective of 
ant or another insect. 

Playing with scale, and seeing how things can change, you can see 
things in a completely different light. And I don't want to sound wanky at all, but that holistic sort of visualization, but 
for me it's true, it's just a way that you see things. 

Df Doesn't sound wanky at all. I think there are very few entirely new ideas in the world, it's usually just a matter of 
someone looking at something differently and tweaking it. 

Steven That's definitely the case in design. There are so many awesome inventors out there making great things, but sometimes 
they don't have the aesthetic panache to finish it in a way that makes it more attractive. However, it's not only about 
stylizing an external cladding to a product but for me, when its appropriate, to actually look at the functionality of that 
product's mechanics and see if we can re-engineer it to perform better. 

Df And nature is an amazing source of ideas too. 

Steven It works. It's evolved itself through millennia, and it's going to keep on evolving too. 

Df So what else do you do to keep yourself full of new ideas and fresh and stimulated? 

Steven I try to learn what else is happening around me in other fields such as science. I have intuitive feeling and visions for 
form. It's just a feeling, and if it's something that I think is worth pursuing, then I'll put a lot of time into developing the 
concept. And some things pay off, some things get selected. Say for instance with Alessi, with the Marli bottle opener, 
they said "Do a key ring, and show us some other products that are in that same family", so I did a series of bar products 
to reflect the bottle opener, and also a key ring based on rock-climbing carabiner mechanism as well. 

Alessi’'s 

very much a family-philosophy based company. It’s 
about them being in harmony with the people they 
work with. 

You can go to a barbeque and drink and eat with them as a family, and I think that's a beautiful 
thing. When they want you, they really care for you, and invite you over, and even if you're not working for them at the 
time they're really embracing, and warm and real. With Guzzini for instance - I met them in '98 and they were like, "Come 
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and stay at my beach house, and well talk and have lunch, and then well go to the factory". 

Df And what's your dream? Is it to be an Alessi? 

Steven I already do a substantial amount of manufacturing with pinkusblaess, my plastics company, but I really think designing 
is my strength, and my business' core strength But I also enjoy the marketing aspect of projects and products and 
thinking about how they could be presented to the public and packaged. I'm quite happy to work closely with companies 
like Alessi, rather than set up in competition to them. 

Df Does it bother you that Joe Bloggs doesn't necessarily know that you designed that bottle opener, but thinks of it 
foremost as an Alessi product? 

Steven Well, no because it will have my name stamped on the bottom, as with every Alessi product. Certainly designers are now 
getting recognition, more and more so, because people realize it's a cool thing to have an object with the designer's 
name on the bottom of the product, it's really entered the mainstream a lot more, and that appreciation's great. 

Df So who are some of your design heroes? Or not even design heroes, just people you admire? 

Steven Definitely Oscar Niemeyer (see page 26 *Niemeyer-Brazilian Genius) - it's just legendary stuff that he does. The gravity- 
defying architecture he creates is just so inspirational. The forms are strong, emotional, and have so much personality. 
They're kind of out-of-this-world as well, I think his work is amazing. Also, engineer Piere Luigi Nervi, Australian 
architect, Guilford Bell, Olivia Newton-John - my second crush when I was a kid, the first being the aboriginal girl in 
grade one whom I'd chase around art class in my painting smock while trying to kiss her, Burt Rhutan creator of Space 
Ship One, Boeing for the 747, Leonardo Da Vinci of course. 

Df When you work on your own projects you tend to work more on object and furniture-based design, yet most of the project 
briefs you're given tend to be architecture or interiors? 

Steven I like the human aspect of design for interior spaces and environments, creating for people is very important to me, 
I love that, whether it's a product or an interior architectural space, it's all good to me because it's my passion. I've 
recently done a cool project for Naked Grape in Melbourne - a retail wine brand. It's the only client in Australia that's 
accepted rotational-moulded counters that I designed inspired by the classic old terracotta wine coolers our uncles 
would have in their home bar, along side swizzle sticks and cocktail umbrellas... noice. The plastic is injected into a 
mould and rotated at a certain number of rotations per minute, it heats up, cools down, and then the mould pops open 
- in about 15 minutes you've got the finished product - hey presto! 

Df Did you ever feel that this wasn't going to work for you, that you'd gone down the wrong track? 

Steven In terms of my career, I have felt that, yes. You feel a frustration when things don't go your own way, and when you 
have a belief in what you're doing but you don't have the opportunities to express that, and yeah, it's not easy, it's a 
hard thing. I came here [to Sydney] with no contacts at all, just a couple of friends but they weren't in design, they were 
chefs, and so I couldn't rely on contacts, it was all built up through word of mouth completely from scratch here over 
five years ago. My God, at times, I would get so low and wonder what the hell I was doing and if I really was meant to 
be doing design. I have had some scary moments where 

I really wondered if it 

was only my ego speaking to go forth and not my 
intuition. 

Df How do you keep going when you get knock-backs? 
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Steven Change my tack, simplify, go into another direction, look at other ways I can either support myself or keep my passion 
alive, and passion to me is to continue to do concept development for European companies and make it there. 

Of Is what drives you just an underlying belief that you are doing what you're meant to be doing? You've written that you 
believe that our purpose is to fulfill our own potential. Do you believe you're doing that? 

Steven I do. Every year I feel like I'm getting there more and more. I'd like it to be more in the present, now, but I am very 
comfortable with what I've achieved and the direction I'm heading, and realizing my own potentiality. And I've realized 
many aspects of my potentiality in loads of different ways. There's always that end 'thing' that I've been caught up with 
achieving a certain desired object, or desired moment or acknowledgement... It comes along the way in many different 
forms as well in completing a project 100% in order to move on to the next one. And that in itself is a moment of true 
potentiality, because you've done a really hot job for a client or yourself at the particular time. I still have visions for 
other, greater achievements definitely, but as long as I complete 100% what I'm doing at the present, that's the most 
important thing. 

Df Are you someone who continually pushes yourself out of your comfort zone? Different types of projects, briefs... 

Steven As much as I can yeah. If I see something that is worthy of exploring as an idea. I'll put my own time and money and 
effort into looking at that. I love to develop the entrepreneurial side of myself and that is very exciting. 

Df And what was the space project? 

Steven It was fun. It is a hotel and a functioning center for research and science. I approached the Space Island Group in the U.S. 
after reading some information about them wanting to set up a hotel using recycled ET (External Tank) Modules which 
are jettisoned from the space shuttle and end up getting burnt up back in the Earth's atmosphere on the way down. I 
did some concept work for them for interiors and furniture for them as well, and every so often I get a phone call from 
the States and we chat about things, but I'm not taking it any more seriously until I actually see some cash in my bank 
account! I think it will happen in our lifetime, but on a much smaller scale than they're proposing. 

Df And the Olympic torch - did you take that on yourself? 

Steven Yeah. I approached S0C0G, put in a proposal, and was one of the last finalists to be selected for the job. I didn't know 
at the time, but there was a gentleman that I knew, that I'd done some work for some years earlier, and he said, "You 
put in a proposal for the torch, I was actually one of the judges on the committee", and I said, "It was such a shame I 
didn't make it through to the final gig", and he said, "You were really, really close. It was excellent, everybody loved it, 
but the majority preferred the iconic sort of Opera house type symbology that the winning design had". So, it was a nice 
complement to have. I based the concept form on a couple of things, the Aboriginal club, called a wadi, which was used 
for hunting and digging of root vegetables from the ground, and it was also a physical reflection of the chakras as well. 
The chakras have traditionally been shown as a truncated cone with perforated openings at the end of each chakra. So 
that was why at the top of the torch it had seven perforations for the flame which represented the seven chakras within 
our bodies. Essentially I gave it a historic reference to Aboriginal culture of Australia, and a spiritual relationship to us 
as human beings that we all share in that universal spiritual sense. To me the 2000 Olympics was really a millennium 
change thing, the Age of Aquarius that we're coming into, a period of enlightenment for humankind, acceptance, love 
and appreciation, and that was the angle that I was coming from. That was my hope as I know it was for the greater 
good that make up humankind. 

Df What do the next few years hold? 

Love and abundance, fun, health, wealth, 
happiness, the whole lot. 
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Aesop cosmetics is that rare thing - a brand which commands extraordinary Love and respect from its customers. Yet, there 
is no magic formula, it's simply because the love and respect is mutual. Suzanne Santos is the woman responsible for the 
brand, and along with Aesop's founder, Dennis Paphitis, their extraordinary vision and determination to do things the 'Aesop 
way', has seen the company become an international success story. 

Dennis Paphitis, Director Aesop; 

"There are moments in Life where it's dear certain paths are meant to cross. I remember meeting Suzanne nearly 20 years 
ago via a friend. She had recently returned from the Philippines and Japan. At that time I was planning to open my first 
Melbourne salon (which I thought of as more of a well-being clinic for hair) and needed a front house person to assist 
in meeting, greeting and hosting clients. Suzanne has always possessed a remarkable presence and ability to comfort 
and nurture people which has become an integral part of the way we do things at Aesop. Her remarkable intelligence 
and cross cultural sensitivity meant that from our earliest days together there was an implicit understanding in how 
we communicated with both staff and clients anywhere in the world. I have learnt much from Suzanne particularly in 
the way she extends her empathy and sense of social obligation to those around her. Suzanne's current role as global 
ambassador for Aesop could not be a more perfectly suited one." 

Df We're in the new store and I know this feels to you like the culmination of where Aesop's been, but also very much where 
you want it to go. 

Suzanne It's a culmination of all the philosophies that have led the product to this point. Most importantly it gives us the 
opportunity to serve our customers in a way such that their dignity is the criteria by which we exchange communication. 
These are our hand-selected staff and this is the environment that responds to and respects our values. It means that 
any customer could come here and from the beginning to the end, read each label and understand what we are, and 
what we do. They'd be supported in their selection by the staff, or without any interference if that was their choice. 
And they could then, very importantly, either themselves or with assistance, use the product here and now. That means 
everything to us. To be able to give a person an opportunity to understand Aesop through demonstration, whether the 
person actually wants to put it on their face, or if they just want the pleasure of it on their hands, is vitally important 
to us. We invite the individual to become involved. It beckons you to be part of it. Companies generally try to force 
their own culture onto you, but we'd rather invite you to immerse yourself in it. We make product for customers, not for 
ourselves, we make it for other people's pleasure. And that pleasure I think in truth begins with a response to the labels 
and what we're saying, which is succinct and to the point. 

Df Being in here is an extremely sensuous experience, meaning it engages all of the senses. Is that quite deliberate? 

Suzanne Oh, absolutely. The environment reflects our head office (see page 40 * Officially yours). Whether it's what we breathe 
in the air through the aromatic oils we burn, or the colour of the wall, or the stimulation of the art and quotes, or the 
quality of the music, or the quality of the coffee - 

it is about the pleasures the 
products can give, and the need for that to be part 
of a person’s everyday experience. 

And it takes time to shop, that's the truth - 
we live in an era where we are extremely deprived of time. So when somebody enters here, indeed, every sense should be 
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* Officially jours 


Although we feel quite at ease 
bringing work into our homes, 
we’ve yet to become entirely 
comfortable with bringing home 
into our work. We’re accustomed to 
treating our work environment as 
sterile, clutter and emotion-free, yet 
this is the place we spend most of 
our waking hours. 

We expend so much effort 
decorating our homes, buying knick 
knacks and creating the perfect 
ambiance, however many of us 
spend less time in our homes than 
our workplaces. Why not put some 
of this same energy and care into 
creating an inspiring, healthy and 
productive work environment? 

Think of all the things you 
love about your home and start 
introducing them into your 
workplace. Do you normally listen 
to music to relax or energise? What 
flowers do you buy to brighten your 
home? Do you drink tea out of a 
beautiful ceramic tea set? 

Although many of us keep fresh 
food in our pantry and cook meals 
with love on the weekend, we tend 
to neglect our well being at work. I 
recall countless days of leaving the 
office, drained, exhausted and with 
a pale white complexion, too tired 


to enjoy my after work life. Due to 
the stress, tension and demands of 
work it’s even more important to 
eat well and treat our bodies with 
care and attention during the day 
that they deserve. 

Your work environment can work 
for you, and it’s really just a case of 
making a few small changes... 

YOUR OFFICE SPACE 

Bring a little of your home into 
work by decorating your desk with 
family photos, inspiring quotes, 
books and messages, cards from 
friends and anything else that 
reminds you of home. 

In the ancient Chinese art of Feng 
Shui, plants, flowers, water features, 
even fish bowls, are used in offices 
to encourage productivity, maintain 
concentration and enhance 
creativity. They are also a great way 
to counteract the poor indoor air 
quality and ventilation of offices. 

YOUR OFFICE MENU 

Some of us eat up to two meals a 
day in the office, yet it’s normally on 
the run or zapped in a microwave. 
To sustain productivity, alertness 


and energy levels during the day, 
consume protein while keeping 
carbohydrates, sugar, coffee and 
other stimulants to a minimum. 

^ Bring in a thermo flask of hot 
soup or drinks so you don’t have 
to use the microwave and zap your 
food of all nutrients 
^Use glass, not old plastic bottles, 
for water; the taste is incomparable 
and you don’t get the monomer off¬ 
gassing from the plastic 
^ Drink your tea or coffee out of 
a mug; you wouldn’t use plastic or 
polyethylene cups at home 
^ Stash nuts away for snacks: full of 
protein and mono-saturated fats 
^ Keep a selection of teas in 
your drawer; peppermint to ease 
digestion; spearmint to refresh; or 
chamomile to soothe 
^ Reach out for the humble banana 
for an immediate energy boost 
^Instead of getting a coffee to 
kickstart your afternoon session, 
head down to one of the many 
juice bars around town and get a 
wheatgrass shot. At an average of 
$2-2.50 a pop, it’s the same price as 
your daily coffee and also includes 
the equivalent nutritional value of 
lkg of veggies. 
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YOUR OFFICE FIRST AID KIT 

There are many natural remedies 
that can be used to deal with the 
daily stress and tension experienced 
in the work environment. So throw 
out the band aids and asprin and 
makeover your office medicine kit 
with the following prescription. 

^ Bach Flower Rescue Remedy 

- keep a bottle close by for pre¬ 
meeting jitters, difficult phone calls, 
or any stressful situation. 

^ Gingko - stock these tablets for 
times when you need to call more 
heavily upon your concentration 
and memory potential. As gingko 
increases circulation of blood to 
the brain, it’s perfect to use before 
writing something challenging. 

^ Rosemary and peppermint oil 

- placing a drop on your temples, in 
your nostrils or just sniffing through 
the bottle or tissue will ease the 
tension associated with headaches. 

YOUR OFFICE RITUAL 

There are many things you can 
incorporate into your daily routine 


to make it more of a pleasure and 
less of a task. Ritual setting, once 
part of your life, can dramatically 
alter it. Try these for starters. 

^ Use essential oils to set the 
mood for the day. First thing in the 
morning select the essential oils 
that will create what you want to 
feel that day, be it calm, energised, 
spirited or productive. Experiment 
with your own blends, but here are 
a few to start: orange, frankincense 
and bergamot for enhancing 
communication and creativity; pine, 
basil and bergamot for inspiration; 
basil, rosemary and lemon for focus 
and clarity; and rosemary, lemon 
and lemongrass for alertness. 

^Get fresh air every day. Rather 
than meet a friend in a cafe, go for 
a walk in the park. Focusing your 
mind on nature disperses fatigue 
and gives you a sense of peace and 
perspective. 

^On the hour every hour move 
your body. Take five minutes and go 
for a walk, run up the stairs, stretch 
your back, exercise your eyes — try 
anything as long as it involves 
movement and activity. 


OTHER USEFUL TIPS 

^ If feeling lethargic, close your 
eyes and take 5 deep breaths — this 
will immediately calm and energise. 

^ Place your thumbs two thumb 
widths in past the wrists on the 
palm side of your forearm. Press 
down as hard as you can for 30 
seconds, alternating between sides. 
This is a great acupressure point for 
dealing with anxiety. 

To stimulate circulation and 
increase energy flow, go into the 
bathroom, pound your open palms 
on your chest for a few minutes, feel 
the power of the king kong motion. 

^To overcome creative blocks, 
consider keeping a journal by 
your desk. When you’re struggling 
with that strategic plan or new 
promotional concept, open your 
journal and write away. And for 
those of you who have access to a 
shower, and are brave enough to 
jump in midday, it too is extremely 
effective in regenerating creativity. 
In both cases either the flow 
of writing or the flow of water 
stimulates the flow of ideas! 
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*Hope in 

In the northern Angolan village of 
Cuimba, Australian doctor, James 
Knox (28 years old) is just weeks 
into his first mission with Medecins 
Sans Frontieres (MSF). Asked what 
he’d be doing had he decided to 
practice at home, he says he’d 
probably be holding down a junior 
hospital position. In Cuimba, he’s 
the only show in town. Speaking 
rudimentary Portuguese he’ll 
spend nine months giving medical 
attention to the 25,000 Angolan 
refugees expected to pass through 
on their way back home from the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. 

MSF was founded in 1971 by 
a group of rebellious French 
doctors who refused not to speak 
out against the genocide they 
witnessed in Biafra as members of 
a Red Cross team. Now the world’s 
largest independent medical 
humanitarian organisation, MSF 
volunteers (known as ‘expats’) work 
in dangerous war zones, refugee 
camps and famine areas. 

MSF has steadfastly tried to 
maintain its independent voice, 
unswayed by politics, media, and 
public opinion. There was an 
outrage when in October 2001, 

MSF criticized the U.S. military’s 
food drops in Afghanistan as 
dangerous, blurring the line 
between military and humanitarian 
action. But it is that independence 
that allows MSF to do what it tries 


By Kate Bezar 

to do, however it can, whether it’s 
saving the life of one child shot 
in a war zone, or the lives of an 
entire community facing famine or 
genocide. 

MSF provides ‘hope in hell’, and 
this is the incredibly apt title of Dan 
Bortolotti’s investigation into the 
organisation. Based on hundreds 
of interviews and personal stories 
collected from field visits, his 
book reveals the human face of 
MSF. Bortolotti has captured the 
expats’ varied voices and personal 
horror stories as they describe co¬ 
workers being killed, and how they 
try to keep working when shells 
are exploding all around them. It 
reveals how well-meaning and often 
starry-eyed volunteers quickly come 
to realize their limitations, and the 
various reasons they’re there in the 
first place. 

One expat describes the MSF 
experience: “For me, being on 
the front lines, going into zones 
that are insecure, trying to 
provide healthcare for people who 
otherwise would not have it - that’s 
the way I’ve always imagined MSF. 
It’s the whole ambience too - the 
curfew at five o’clock, gunfire at 
night. For me that’s MSF. We are 
where no one wants to be.” 

‘Hope in HelV Dan Bortolotti. 

Published by Firefly Books , 2004. 
US$29.95 hardcover. 
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cared for and experienced because it's their precious time. Many of my friends, who have come here in anonymity, have 
told me that the Aesop store has provided them with a confirmation of what they always believed we innately were. 

Df Right, it's the same with your head office - which not many people would have had a chance to experience - but when 
you walk in there, you get an overwhelming, "Yes, this is Aesop". 

Suzanne The Aesop experience is not just about aesthetics or topical application. 

Df In terms of your philosophical approach to selling - has that changed over time? 

Suzanne No I don't think so. I think that 

from thefrst moment that we 
exchanged product for money it was about the 
intelligence of the individual 

and the union between two equal parties. We take 
great pride in what we sell, it's truly a pleasure to share it with others. And the notion of a woman or a man, coming 
into the space and feeling the freedom to browse and ask questions - not necessarily purchase but be informed - has 
been the manner in which we've always approached selling. It's the products, the products sell themselves... Whether by 
sampling through demonstration or sampling through a sachet. A person takes away that experience, not feeling obliged 
to purchase. 

Df And in terms of marketing, you've tended to shy away from traditional forms of advertising over the years. 

Suzanne Not out of disrespect for advertising, but the funds were invested into the product instead. Quite simply they cost a 
great deal to make because of the quality of the ingredients and the quantity of botanicals we use. Dennis also had no 
ambition for it to be a giant company so there was really no need to hurry the process through advertising. For us, 

it's about the intimacy of an individual welcoming 
Aesop into their life, and then inviting others 
through conversation 

to seek it out - that kind of pace was manageable for the company. 
After a very short period of time, Dennis began to sponsor the Arts, and not just the Arts, he has certainly committed 
to other aspects of life, privately and quietly without people knowing it's come from Aesop. For example, Aesop began 
supporting Medecins Sans Frontieres well before they won the Nobel Prize, well before anyone knew what MSF was (see 
page 42 *Hope in Hell). 

Df And there was definitely a non-traditional approach taken to packaging as well. 

Suzanne Most skin and cosmetics companies to spend 60% on packaging, 30% on marketing and 10% of the product, with Aesop 
it's the opposite. We would spend about 80% on the product, and 20% on the rest. The packaging was, and still is, 
quite unlike anything else on the shelves, but it was developed out of practical considerations, rather than rebellious 
ones! We chose the packaging we did for two reasons. Firstly it was fundamental - by using darkened glass to extend 
the life of the product we were able to control to a far greater degree the amount of manmade preservatives needed. 
Manmade preservatives are one of the irritants to many people. Secondly we were able to mass produce and recycle it. 
We live in a world where superfluous packaging is a problem! It also, very quickly, weaned out those people who were 
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going to respond to the brand and built that following quickly amongst people who appreciated it for it's simplicity and 
practicality. There are people who think it's appalling, appalling use of packaging. And in a way that's nice too. I think 
we need a world where people have personal choice, and many companies provide for those other people and satisfy their 
needs. But this product provides satisfaction to another community of people, so it's finding one's place quickly. And it 
did that, it established a community of followers quickly. 

Df Who are Aesop's customers? How would you describe them? 

Suzanne I'm always reluctant to categorise our customers - they really are such a diverse range of people - yet I do believe there's 
a shared consciousness amongst them, there's a belief in the ability to make change through their cosmetic purchases. 

Df And the quotes on the packaging, on the walls in your head office, on all your communication, how did they originate? 

Suzannel have to say once again that Dennis started to use quotes a decade in advance of other people using them. And 
initially, for the first five or six years, it floored people. It confused some people, while others celebrated the notion of 
acknowledging the work of great people. It seemed, like many things we've done, like the packaging, it again levelled 
out the people who got us, and who wanted to be part of that. So 


the quotes really 

stemmed from Dennis’ respect for thinkers 

- that's how it began 

- and our desire to share those thoughts. In advance of people putting quotes everywhere, we really didn't have a lot of 
opportunity to be exposed to statements of worth. Unless you read books that referred to them, or you owned the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations (see page 45 *Highly Quotable) or you deliberately sought them out, those opportunities 
weren't there. You know for many people, to read 


a great quote can take the 
mind to wondeful, wondeful levels and inspire, 
absolutely inspire! 


So I think it's a great contribution to the manner in which we recall and revere 


what others have said. 

Df Any great thinkers that have either influenced you personally, or the company? Or are there any other organisations that 
have inspired you? 

Suzanne Organisations that have inspired us... I think I'll go back to Medecins Sans Frontieres because Dennis did begin that 
involvement really quite early, and that was based on the inspiration of what historically that organisation had done and 
what they were doing at the time. It's easy for individuals to become jaded into thinking that supporting organizations 
like MSF has some mode of trend about it as opposed to the enormous respect for the organisation which actually 
motivates us. The support of MSF by us is as honest as it could possibly be. It's about the worth that they bring, and the 
fact that they can take medical action where others can not take action, and there is such a need for that in the world. 
There are endless organizations that you could attach yourself to, but we're not interested in helping organizations for 
the sake of putting our name to them. So they definitely did provide inspiration. 

Df Have you ever used the product as such to highlight any particular social or political issues? 

SuzanneYes, we have. We used the soap bar for several years to support Plan Australia's program against female circumcision, but 
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I deeply regret that we didn't make a bolder delivery through font size of what we were doing. It was explained on the 
packaging that a contribution from the sale of the product was going to Plan Australia's program to end the practice of 
female circumcision, to stop that process. It's a very difficult subject for people, and it's a very difficult thing to discuss. 
Yet it's still occurring, it has not ceased. And it certainly has not abated because in countries where people have migrated 
because they still seek out individuals to perform those actions in Western society. There is something about that action, 
there's something about that act, 

I don’t think there is actually any 
areater crime aaainst a woman. 

^ U And the fact that it is not defined as a crime 

reflects so much about the world that we live in. I am sorry that others haven't picked up the mantle of that actually. 
We live in a world where, for instance, Lauder supports cancer research, and they do that because of their family's very 
tragic involvement with that condition. Others in the industry have followed that line - there hasn t been a lot of original 
thought. I go back to the point, that because it is such a difficult subject, you're not going to get a mainstream company 
aligning themselves with it. But in truth we women who walk and breathe on this earth, really as one, should rise up 
against it. I feel almost ashamed now to think that we haven't done anything, and I personally haven't done anything 
about it in a long time. 

Df It must be wonderful to be part of a company which has such strong values and is prepared to act on them. 

Suzanne We would like to convey to every customer, a sense of the honour with which we make product and are a part of society. 
It's not an easy thing in a world where people make endless exclamations and proclamations about the worth of whats 
inside their jars - especially in the cosmetic industry where everything is invariably about the worth based on cost, the 
feigned cost. I think it is unjustifiable for people to charge the prices they do, for what they do. To work for a company 
where the security of your word is assured, I think, is the ultimate pleasure. We live in a world where people are maimed 
and cheated constantly by all sorts of retail experiences. Our products cleanse, balance and moisturize the skin, as well as 
you can and that contribution is enough. We need to make no more claim as a company to the lives of women and men. 
There is something overwhelming about the relevance of cosmetics in this world, and in the world since Mesopotamia. 
The idea that a person can, with such a sense of security, open one of our jars and use our products, is of great pride 
to us. 

Df And how many years now has it been? 

Suzanne Eighteen years! 

Df Would you mind telling me how it all began? 

Suzanne Dennis began this because of his incredible drive to secure the best, the best in this industry. He'd come back from 
Europe and he'd opened a hair salon, off High Street, Armadale [Melbourne] and he was using commercial product. It was 
a time of great cultural change on this earth, and that change was recognizing a return to botanicals in the formulation 
of cosmetics, hair care and skin care. Of course in European hair salons, the market was dominated in truth by the 
Americans, and all botanicals had been eliminated a very long time ago. So it was almost a moment of consciousness, 
and he was encapsulated with it, by that moment of consciousness. He wasn't interested in the products that were 
available so he sought to create a product that did have botanical ingredients. And because of his organic sensibility 
in terms of quality, he sought out individuals of the caliber who could begin the process. At the time it was a very new 
field, and he began this campaign, this lifelong campaign, to find the best botanical ingredients and the people who 
were growing them. The manner in which they were grown needed to meet the high expectations that he places on 
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every element of Aesop. And of course the absence of animal testing of ingredients was obviously a significant part of 
it. He was not avant guarde as such, but certainly part of the very beginning of the history of this cosmetic change. The 
removal of fragrance and colouring was a very significant thing to happen, and there was barely anyone else doing it at 
the time. I do think we can't underestimate the role Aesop played in the history of cosmetics, and given the significance 
of cosmetics, that's, that's something, that's a contribution. So from that evolved the hair care, the first products we 
made were hair care, and they startled people. They startled people because in the first place they were transparent, and 
they startled people because we had lived in a time where cosmetics had no natural components. 

Df Instead they had that fake apple smell! 

Suzanne Yes! And some people were not responsive to it, and for others, it was as if theyd found their dream. It began with 
hair care, and it moved into skin care - a hand balm. The hand balm is a metaphor for the brand in some ways, and 
then everything else just followed. We moved from a very small hair salon to a much larger one, then this took over. 
And it didn't take over really because we pursued it's growth, it grew in an extremely natural, containable way where 
people spoke to others of the experience of using it. Then Dennis simultaneously took it offshore and there were some 
fantastically responsive individuals in creative stores at the time who recognized the relevance and the worth in what 
he was doing, and they purchased it. And that really was the foundation of the international focus. It could actually 
be much larger than it is, and it could have been much larger, much faster, but he has always contained it in a manner 
that has kept it sensible, and allowed us the right to have control over what was occurring with it. That is where the 
brand comes from. 

Df And how has your role changed over time? 

Suzanne It's changed significantly. A company like ours reached a point in its development where it needed the investment of 
other factors, apart from just the fundamental running on scientific and marketing levels, and so we now have individuals 
who bring enormous worth to the further development of the range, at many levels of the company. So the small group 
that we were is now a much larger group, so therefore my role has changed. I look upon, much more than look at. At 
the moment what I do is I train people both here and overseas to converse about our brand, to understand our brand 
philosophically, and to introduce our brand at a commercial level. Because of my history with the brand, obviously there 
are things that my eyes can see and feel which means that I can help others who are holding the brand, to maintain its 
alignment - as best they can - with what happens here at the origin of Aesop. 

Aesop is about 

a conversation between two people, it s really not 
about anythina else. 

^ U It's about people listening, staff listening and responding specifically to 

what the need is. I take great pleasure in being part of a brand that so values communication and conversation. We've 
lost the art of conversation and it is breaking down society. There's too much silence, and training based on, Follow my 
word and the customer will be happy with that". At any level, television has created a whole societal laziness. 

Df We're so used to being entertained in a one-sided conversation in which we don t need to put in any effort... 

Suzanne And it's interesting how people respond to being listened to. People return to enjoy it, not just to buy product. 

Df If you hadn't found Aesop, or if it hadn't found you, what do you think you would have done? 

Suzanne I think I probably would have gone back to uni and studied and taken a path not dissimilar in terms of communicating 
with people. It's very hard to predict what you would have done, because this is what I did, and this is my life to date, 
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and it has touched my whole existence. 

It’s not a company where it could 
not have touched mv whole existence, 

and certainly it has been a 

remarkable experience. I feel blessed. Whatever happens after this will be profoundly directed by - not just the longevity 
of it - but what I've learnt. There really is no amount of scholastic education that could have taught me what I've learnt 
to date from this experience. 

My life at Aesop has been an apprenticeship. 

Df You must have also been exposed to amazing places, and people. 

Suzanne It has been a pleasure. I feel that the travel aspect of my job has been a gift. It's been a gift because of the places 
to which I've been exposed, and because I've been able to experience things beyond just the workplace when I travel 
- opportunities I don't know if I would have had in another time. I feel very fortunate because travel is something that 
has changed my life. Many things change your life, and it's not the single and only relevant factor in one's development, 
but travel does expose your senses, all of your senses. I've met incredibly interesting people, I've had remarkable meals, 
I've seen and experienced things I only wish I could have recorded... 

Df Aesop certainly feels much more like an international brand, than a distinctly Australian one. 

Suzanne We have always seen ourselves as a small member of the international cosmetics industry rather than a global player. 
That our origins are in Australia seems more like a chance of geography. 

Df Dennis has European roots doesn't he? 

Suzanne Yes, Greek Cypriot. But I don't think it's that, I think it's a strong sense that we are part of a global community of people. 
We were born here, and because of that there are initiatives that we have to contribute to others, and in the same way 
we are respectful of what other countries can bring to us. Australia was a great foundation for a small fledgling company 
in a time when the world was crazy, and there was a recession, and it wasn't easy to pursue business, not just on such 
a small scale. So being in Australia was just fortunate. I believe Australians deny homage to that, we really don't enjoy 
the sense of what this country can bring to our lives. There is a liberty that we have here in Australia that others do not 
have. Many, many people would not know that the product comes from this fabulous country. Many Australians would 
not know that the product was Australian. It's interesting when you say to someone in a foreign country, "This is an 
Australian brand", and they're often quite taken aback. 

Df And the intent of the retail concept is to focus in Australia initially? 

Suzanne No, we actually opened simultaneously in Taipei - two outlets, and there's a third to be opened within the month. In 
the same month we will open a stand-alone store in Hong Kong, before the year's end we'll probably open another store 
in Melbourne, and we need to open a store in London. Most of our expansion is occurring outside of Australia. Our 
priority is to develop a much greater sense of our company and the Aesop stores do that. The stores in Taipei have been 
successful from the moment they opened. It is a very exciting experience to have such enthusiastic people - both from 
an employment and a customer perspective. We all do become extremely excited at the creation of a new product or the 
opening of a new store. The anticipation is shared by everyone. When we launched the eye serum recently many of the 
staff invited their friends because they were so enthusiastic, and it is that level of ownership I find inspiring. I believe 
that's probably quite unique and incredibly special. 
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As a writer in the tradition of Literary journalism, Mark Mordue's contribution has been recognized with a Human Rights 
Media Award. /4s the founding editor of 'Australian Style' magazine, he helped launch the careers of many of the writers 
and photographers gracing our newspapers and magazines today. As author of 'Dastgah: Diary of a Headtrip, he was an 
Australian bestseller. As you can imagine, he has some pretty strong opinions about the role of media in today's society... 
With slight trepidation, we interviewed the consummate interviewer. 

Mark I did this interview with Gil Scott-Heron years ago - he was half off his face but very articulate - a pretty wild interview 
and I was really excited about it. When I got outside some instinct made me listen to it immediately and it just wasn't 
there. The recorder had screwed up. So I just sat down in a cafe like we are now and wrote down everything I could 
remember, quotes, impressions, allowing in nothing that was unclear or uncertain in my mind - anyway its amazing 
how much you can sustain. But the story had to be done the next day, so there was no messing about, no going back to 
speak to him. So I wrote my fucking arse off. 

Df Best interview you've ever done, as the interviewer? 

Mark Well an interview's like a performance, there is a theatrical component to it. The writer Paul Morley talks about trying 
to break free of the interview process and float away with the conversation. Hopefully the interviews all have different 
reasons for being interesting. I did love that Gil Scott-Heron one 'cause he's such a great figure in music and he was in 
such a whacked out state - but that didn't make him hopeless, he's still this very intelligent, political man. Talking to 
Bono, that was a buzz too; it was just a phone interview, but I was really nervous. 

Df Who was that for? 'Rolling Stone'? 

m.ark No, 'Australian Style'. The first five minutes I was sort of blathering away at Bono, and I knew I was nervous, and he 
knew I was nervous - he must deal with lots of nervous people! But he was really nice, and just kept talking, and let me 
calm down and then once we got going we raved for about an hour and a half. When the interview sort of finished up, 
we kept talking for half an hour. He was at home lying in bed sick; he'd had an allergic reaction to Asprin. I realized 
after a while I was his only interview of the day, and he'd been lying in bed all morning and was just dying for a chin¬ 
wag! Tom Waits, he was really good - more difficult, kind of off the wall and a bit prickly sometimes. But he's such a 
mysterious figure, and it was like half the interview was his persona and then half was him in a real way... It was like 
he'd let you in the door to his inner home, like he'd decided. Both times I have interviewed him, ten years apart, it 
was like constantly climbing up hill, with my questions dying on the vine. Then after that 20 minutes that took me to 
the point of psychological exhaustion it was like he just opened up. And you can understand why, because they must 
talk to some total dickheads. Sometimes you just want to say, "Look I'm not a dickhead like all those others, honest " 
- actually I think there are plenty of good journalists, but there are also lots that are just, well... And it's that whole 
nerves thing too. No matter how many people you meet or speak to, like on the phone to Bono, even though I'd done a 
stack of interviews, I was very nervous talking to him and that affects how you behave, what you say et cetera. And yet 
the best people are usually the most generous. 

Df Which is probably why they're the best. 

Mark Exactly, it's because Bono absorbs as well as puts out, otherwise he wouldn't be an artist. Michael Ondaatje, the Sri 
Lankan writer, was like that too: he was really extremely curious about me and my work - I felt like he was a big sponge 
taking everything in around him. Wim Wenders, the film director, same thing. You realize the really great artistic talents 
are interested in more than just themselves. There's always probably going to be a narcissistic element, but it's usually 
the half-arsed people that are full of themselves. But definitely Ondaatje, Wim Wenders, Bono, all stand out for their 
generosity, and Jim Jarmusch and Tom Waits, for kind of letting me in once they'd decided I was okay. But some of 
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the best interviews are with ordinary people who just 
blow you away: 

Yip, who haven't got the spiel down pat yet. 

Yeah, often they've never been interviewed by anyone before. I'm working on a story at the moment for 'Sydney Magazine' 
on people who work for charity organizations - the world's full of ignored people. These people told me everything about 
them and I've got to be careful with what I use. Ordinary people always blow you away. Celebs usually are very walled-in 
and are naturally tired... 

Well, you must have been thrilled when Wim Wenders had such great things to say about your book. 

Yeah, I loved it. I had a good feeling that he would be interested in it because 1) my book's a road story, and 2) it's got an 
episodic, exploratory sense structure, and because Wenders does road stories (see page 57 * Loitering at the edge) and is 
into improvisational film-making, and that whole global citizen thing too, is interested in other cultures and wandering, 
I knew all of that was right up his street. But you still don't know if someone's going to like it in the end. You just hope 
the affinities click. He's so German and organized. I found a contact on the net and emailed, "Dear Mr Wenders... I don't 
know if you remember me or not, blah de blah, but I've written this book". Next day, first thing in the morning, there's 
an email back from him saying, "Yes, of course I remember you, send me the manuscripts and I'll see what I can do". 
Ten and a half days later there was his rave with a little note saying, "I hope I'm not too late". I was just amazed. And 
again, in relation to that theme of generosity, it was really generous of him to do it. Wenders has given lots of people a 
break along the way, including Jim Jarmusch. It's no wonder he has a lot of respect, even when some of his films haven't 
worked out as well as they might. There's a love for him because of the way he conducts himself as well as for what he 
does and what he tries to do. And you can never count a guy like that out - he's made some films that are unsuccessful, 
or that don't seem to work, and then he turns around and does a documentary like 'Buena Vista Social Club'. These days 
it's like everyone's so keen to ditch people when they have a fallow period. Like Bob Dylan, or Neil Young, those kind of 
people, you never know when they're gonna come back because they're pure artists, you know. It's not about being cool, 
or being good all the time. 

And you always try to do your best work. 

Yeah you do, but sometimes you miss, or you go down a blind alley, or maybe you're in a tough place in your life, or you 
take drugs, or your marriage ends and you're not going to be good for a while for whatever the hell reason. I feel like 
in our culture at the moment, that we take on artists and their work like we take on a new coat or the latest fashion for 
the summer. There's a lack of respect for that more exploratory process. 

And a lack of discernment too. I think we've almost forgotten how to form our own opinions of artists' work. 

Yeah, because you're afraid if you like someone it might be uncool. I've been teaching at UTS and the other day I said, 
"You know that Paul Kelly song 'Winter Coat', it's a great song?", and one of the kids laughed at me and I was really 
pissed off, mildly pissed off anyway, and I knew it was because it was uncool - Paul Kelly, how middle aged. But what if 
I talk about M. Ward or 'Bluebottle Kiss' or Joanna Newsome as a lyrical influence or whatever, does that make it more 
relevant? Maybe as I get older I'm more aware of the importance of the history of the music - what's come before, and 
what's come after, and of not being so quick to throw people away. When I was getting into music in a kind of social way 
I guess - rather than at home with Elton John records when I was fourteen - when it was about being cool and the whole 
punk thing was happening, it was about annihilating the past. But now I think post-punk kids and that generation have 
a tendency for their relationship with popular culture to be one of annihilation rather than appreciation. And as these 
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Consider Wim Wenders’ name. Those ‘W’s 
pronounced like ‘V’s. Whisper it. Doesn’t it 
sound so much more mysterious and romantic 
than it looks? Like countrymen Herzog and 
Fassbinder, ‘Venders’ is one of those European 
film directors whose ‘otherness’ has often left 
him loitering just at the edge of mainstream 
screen culture. 

Growing up on a post-war diet of Hollywood 
movies and American Forces radio it all seemed 
part of the script when Wim dumped first year 
medicine, philosophy and painting and headed 
off to Paris to study etching and fall in love with 
the Cinematheque. He promptly returned to 
Germany to split his time between making short 
films and working as a film critic before going 
on to concentrate on feature film production. 

Critics started silently elbowing each other as 
soon as his feature debut, ‘The Goalie’s Anxiety 
at the Penalty Kick’ (1971) hit international 
screens. Encouraged he followed this up with 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ (1972) before embarking 
on a trilogy of films (‘Alice in the Cities’ 1973, 
‘Wrong Move’ 1974 and ‘Kings of the Road’ 
1975) that portrayed a series of dislocated 
characters grappling to make sense of life. 

But it was his outsider classic ‘The American 
Friend’ (1977) that consolidated his reputation 
with film aficionados as an artist obsessed with 
making sense of post-war Germany and its 
sweeping cultural changes. 

However despite some solid offerings 
it wasn’t until he had finished both the 
problematic ‘Hammett’ (1978) and the critically 
acclaimed ‘The State of Things’ (1983) that 
he managed a film that broke through to 


mainstream audiences. With ‘Paris, Texas’ 

(1984), Wenders became a household name 
(well to movie-goers at least). Armed with 
a Sam Shepard screenplay and a haunting 
Ry Cooder soundtrack, Wenders stylishly 
galvanized everything he had been toying 
with up to that point. The German national 
preoccupations of guilt, memory and yearning 
spilled out of an imagination that had been 
percolating since childhood. In recognition the 
Cannes jury handed him the Palme d’Or for best 
film and BAFTA laid an award for best director 
at his feet. 

Even though Wenders has since been involved 
in literally dozens of films, none have eclipsed 
the quiet lyricism of‘Paris, Texas’. Although the 
critically acclaimed and subtly beautiful ‘Wings 
of Desire’ (1988) came close, others like the 
structurally difficult ‘Until the End of the World’ 
(1991) are best regarded as interesting stories 
struggling for direction, focus and a ruthless 
script editor. 

Wenders’ fascination with music (born of his 
childhood obsession with American radio) is 
found not only on his film soundtracks but also 
in his passion for music- related documentary 
projects. One of his best known is ‘The Buena 
Vista Social Club’ (1999) in which he captured 
a group of legendary Cuban musicians, brought 
together by Ry Cooder. More recently Wenders 
wrote and directed a film as part of Martin 
Scorsese’s sprawling seven feature-length film 
project: ‘The Blues’. His contribution entitled 
‘The Soul of Man’ (2003) is a poetic homage to 
the lives of three of his favourite blues artists: 
Skip James, Blind Willie Johnson and J.B. Lenoir. 













people move into senior roles in the media it's impacting on the general critical discourse thats going on. 

Absolutely, it's so much easier to say, "I don't like it", than "I like it" 

Mark Particularly if it's a bit daggy! I'm 44, and I'm in that phase where I just don't care, you know. 

D f I should probably ask you what you'd ask yourself if our roles were reversed? 

Mark shit i dunno. You get so many thoughts going through your head. I'm thinking a lot about how to be a better writer, and 

how to communicate more truthfully, and how my life affects my writing. They sound like simple things but... 

D J They're the fundamentals, perhaps we should ask ourselves those kind of questions more often. 

Mark i reac | this great book recently, it's called 'Snow' by Orhan Pamuk (see page 63 */, Snow) r a Turkish writer, and it's 
awesome, and I nearly cried at the end. If you could be a writer like that - writing in that situation in Turkey - it's 
romantic, and existential, and political. Oh, it's so big and makes so many writers today look like they are writing 
bullshit, writing about trivial nothing themes. It wasn't perfect, but I loved it. That's another thing I've been thinking 
about for a long time, this whole idea of writing perfectly versus writing truly. 

D f What is perfect? 

Mark Well, some people can write very artfully, but it's all a bit soulless, and other people can write very emotionally, but kind 
of a bit sloppy, or lacking form. You want some balance. Again, it comes from living in a very marketing-oriented culture 
- there's a lot of emphasis on the surface of things. And maybe too because there are more writing classes nowadays 
people learn to write well, but the reasons for what they're producing, like the kind of soul energy that underlies it... 

1 think a book should have a reason to exist , a good 
book should have a soul to it, 

and I think even good writers maybe succumb to 
that pressure of producing another work... Because of career momentum, or they see an opening in the market for say, 
oversexed female travel books, or funky new novelists, or whatever it may be. There really only needs to be one or two 
good writers to lead into each area, and then a hundred who follow the fire. It just doesn't seem right to have the trees 
chopped for the paper to produce such wastage, just to fill space on the shelves. It just makes me think about that whole 
thing of trueness, the value of it, and the importance of it as a motivating force. I heard Richard Ford, the American 
writer, speak a while back, and he talked about how he was so sick of writers... He had this phrase, he couldnt stand 
writers who "abhor a motionless pen". The idea that some people are scratching away frantically as if everything they 
do is the last sworn testament of mankind's future, and it's like, have a rest, go watch the football, or go out and have 
a good time, chill out and don't vomit out every thought you have on your mind all over us, please! So to maintain a 
standard, stay true, not write crap that's meaningless, is really hard. And sometimes you get depressed, and sometimes 
you think that you're a fake, or you suddenly realize that the last six things you've written haven't been very good, or 
you were only half way there because deadlines got the better of you. That struggle is part of the day-to-day thing of 
any writer, or any professional person. Another thing I've been thinking about as a writer that relates to this is the 
importance of silence; it's a contradictory impulse, but a crucial one. Writing is kind of like a desire to be remembered, 
a struggle against death, and a fear of one's own mortality, a desire to be famous - all these very doubtful zones as 
motivating forces. 

Pf Fairly negative motivating energy. 

Mark It comes from a mixed place, sure, and then there's more Buddhist-type ideas about oneness... I don't know, the need 
for quietness as part of your life, and the belief in silent spaces so that you can become better I guess. Maybe all that 
means I'm just a bit tired of writing so much, and I'd rather focus on one big thing. 
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You're writing a fiction piece now... set in Beijing? 

No, no, I've been supposed to have been doing that, but what happened was I went away for a holiday about a year ago 
to start writing it, based on the time I'd spent in Beijing through an Asialink scholarship - I was writer-in-residence 
at Beijing Uni - researching the work of foreign correspondents in China. I was interested in the possibilities of a 
contemporary 'Quiet American' type novel set in China - this was all before the film 'The Quiet American' came out - I'd 
read the book years ago. But in any case, it was just such a vast undertaking - it was like, I've written a travel book, 
now I'll do like a Tolstoy or a or Dostoyevsky, write this massive work set in China. 

Huge jump. 

Yeah. But then I started to get all these other ideas for a different sort of book altogether - I'd written a short story a 
couple of years ago - and I literally woke up at midnight and started to get ideas around this old short story, and I kept 
on getting more and more ideas until I had a short novel, very loosely, already in my head - so that's what I'm working 
on at the moment. The Beijing, political, thriller, War and Peace masterpiece is therefore on the back-burner because I 
really need to go back and do more research, and I just need to learn more and be a better writer before I attempt. So 
that's my next book project. A little book not a big book. Never had any shortage of ideas, it's getting them done that's 
the problem. 

Were you surprised by the success of'Dastgah [Diary of a head-trip]'? 

No because it was only a moderate success! 

Nah. 

Well, in the sense that I hoped that it would sort of be a cult book (see page 68 * Lightning over Calcutta). It's coming 
out in America soon, it's going out to media and stuff now and my publishers said they think it's got the potential to 
be a cult book in America. 

A cult book? 

Something like 'Last Exit to Brooklyn' by Hugh Selby Jnr, maybe, that would be nice... 

It must be a cult book, because I've never heard of it! 

Oh that's a great book, but it's totally and utterly disturbing, probably the most disturbing book I've ever read actually. 
Anyway, a cult book aspiration - that's kind of like you've done well, but you haven't got up into the charts, but you 
haven't just disappeared in the ocean either - and America is a very big ocean. So that's what they hope will happen. 
Here in Australia it made the bestseller lists for three or four weeks in all... I still get people who come up to me and talk 
to me about it, that really nice feeling that it's just ticking over out there. I always thought it'd be like that: a left field, 
episodic, fragmented narrative with poetry and cut-up conversations, and a dream, and stuff from my diary notebook. I 
mean it's not straightforward, it's not going to be mainstream - as much as I did fantasize about that possibility. And 
I'm pleased it's coming out in America too, because I always felt there was a natural connection there. 

And it turned out to be incredibly timely as well. 

In terms of September 11? Yeah totally. 

I've heard you explain that you believe we can tap into streams of collective unconscious, and that's where those insights 
come from? 

Well, it's weird how it sometimes unfolds, and in a way I'm a bit embarrassed about saying it, because it sounds like I'm 
turning into Nostradamus or flogging the 'Celestine Prophecy' or something like that. But things like, in the concluding 
chapter of Dastgah where New York is disappearing in cloud and getting swallowed, and the fact that the preceding 
section's set in Iran and the Islamic world, and that whole tension in the book of a movement between the first world 
and the third world, and the restless energies that on one level threatened to consume everything, the questions of 
identity... but particularly that image of New York disappearing - it was just as the book was coming out here, that that 
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music 


From our chat with Mark Mordue 



Bob Dylan’s ‘Blood on the Track’s, 
Joni Mitchell’s ‘Coyote’ and Neil 
Young’s ‘On the Beach’. These three 
are the life changers, the three most 
important records of my life. They 
are turning point recordings, made 
when the artists were overcoming 
a marriage collapse, a nervous 
breakdown and the death of friends 
respectively. They never get tired 
to my ears. Obviously they’re 
masterpieces, but it’s more than 
that for me: I love them, they’ve 


helped me get through things and 
they’ve given me pleasure too. 

The other CD’s are ones I’ve been 
into lately. All these records are by 
mature artists, men not boys, and 
the lyrics and sounds reflect that 
cjuite profoundly. Maybe that’s why 
they connect with me. So I hope! 

M Ward’s ‘Transfiguration of 
Vincent’, is to me the closest thing 
to a modern masterpiece I’ve heard. 

Nick Cave’s ‘Abattoir Blues/Lyre 
of Orpheus’, which I think is best 


thing he’s ever done, a rockin’ and 
happy experience. 

‘Altamont’, by Melbourne band 
‘Black Cab’, really ambitious, like 
taking a mind drive into shadows 
and time. 

The National’s ‘Sad Songs For 
Dirty Lovers’, which is basically 
American underground rock, full of 
adult regret. 

Peter Fenton’s ‘In The Lover’s 
Arms’, so sweet and fine where once 
he was a runaway train. 
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was Literally occurring. I get quite cosmic about things like that, and about life generally. It's definitely to do with a 
collective conscious, you can tap into it, and listen to it, and make it work for you. 

So without asking you to be Nostradamus, what do you think are some of the key themes, or subtle movements that are 
shaping us as a society at the moment? 

I'm writing about those sorts of things in one way or another all the time. The question of the value of the individual in 
a media and celebrity-oriented culture. The way in which, ironically enough, celebrity itself has been devalued or scoured 
out and cheapened, such that celebrity is a cheap form of reality TV entertainment for us, because most of the celebrities 
who entertain us are jokes and tragedies. 

Celebrity , in a sense, turns a lot of 
people into jokes and tragedies f 

There's a new kind of celebrity or identity 
emerging against that, where artists create networks in cities all over the world, and you can order their records off the 
net, and they can be someone, and they can do financially well without being compromised in their work, and without 
being damaged by that crude level of celebrity. That springs obviously from the influence of the internet in terms of 
artists being able to create a more village-oriented and global audience and network it for themselves. A lot of us would 
like to be stars in one way or another, particularly musos and actors, but they don't want that horrible gossip that goes 
with mainstream celebrity. You've got these - what I would call withdrawn or elusive celebrities being a new and powerful 
presence around the place at a low global village kind of level. I'd put Will Oldham in that category, and M. Ward. But 
music particularly is a great place for that to happen, like with Dean [Manning], for him to be able to put a record out 
in Spain... Some very interesting things happen where people don't have to sell all of themselves to the world to find 
success. It's like success is something more subterranean now. 

To a much greater extent you can control how much the world gets of you. 

I just think the mysteriousness of the individual is becoming more important than the more crude or simple idea of 
celebrity. I think it comes from a question of identity, somehow I guess, not letting the world drain you. And it's kinda 
like terrorism, people don't want to understand it, they just want it to go away - and I'm a bit the same. I get jaded 
by all the news and get a bit sick of it all. You see this in America, how a lot of books about Islamic culture have come 
out but they rarely sell well because people don't want to know about it. Of course I think it's really important to 
understand those things. But I don't know how you do that, how you re-enchant deep interest in the subject matter... 

It comes back to the media. I think the media should be given a really good shake up, it's really boring now, most of the 
magazines are crap. There's lots of great writers around, not so many great editors, and certainly no one vehicle where 
the talent is given a voice in an exciting way. It seems like this big mess where there's lots of information, but no soul, 
no direction. I mean one thing I really loved about Dumbo feather was the selection of individuals. I picked it up because 
Dean [Manning] was in it, and I was like "Wow", these are interesting individuals, and it's again related to that theme 
of smaller personalities I was talking about, interesting, talented people working at low levels. And then next to Dean 
you've got political people like Kirsty Sword Gusmao - I mean that was really unusual. And the depth that you covered 
them - those kind of things are really important. 

Do you think you'd ever go back to editing? 

Oh yes. I'd love to have another magazine. I've got one more in me yet. 'Stiletto' in the mid '80s, 'Australian Style' ... 

In the early '90s. 

'Australian Style' was '92 to '97. But I've never had total control of a magazine, and I'd love that. I'd like to do one really. 
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*/, Snow 


By Kate Bezar 


Water transforms itself into 
different forms - snow, ice, steam 
- depending on its environment, 
the conditions it’s under, but 
f undamentally it’s still H 2 O. 

So too, as we place ourselves in 
new and different environments, 
under unique conditions, we 
experience transformation. We 
discover reserves of strength, 
depths of compassion, and the 
limits of our patience. As we explore 
the world, so too do we explore the 
extremes of ourselves, and in the 
process better understand who we 
really are, the fundamental elements 
of our being. 

In Orhan Pamuk’s ‘Snow’, Ka, 
a poet and former political exile 
travels to Kars under the pretence 
of being a journalist covering the 
local elections, and investigating 


western world. When first released 
in early 2002 ‘Snow’ angered both 
Islamists and westernized Turks, 
and sold more than 100,000 copies. 

As the world around Ka turns 
upside down, the only constant 
is the snow that continues to fall 
unabated. “As he gave his mind over 
to all such little things that make 
up life, as he thought how they all 
added up to a unified whole, he 
saw a snowtlake...”. Poems begin 
to come to him, as if channeled. 

Ka finally hears himself. In ‘I, Ka’ 

— the last poem writes in Kars, 
and anywhere for that matter, “he 
mapped out a vision of himself and 
his place in the world, his special 
fears, his distinctive attributes, his 
uniqueness”. 

‘ Snow ’ Orhan Pamuk. Published by 
Faber & Faber: rrp $29.95 pb 



snow 


the suicide ‘epidemic’ plaguing the 
city. The conditions are extreme; 
a snowstorm envelops the city and 
closes all roads, within hours he is 
witness to a murder, a rogue coup 
unfolds before his eyes, and he 
becomes re-acquainted with the 
woman he believes to be the love of 
his life - the real reason for his visit 
to the Turkish border city. 

‘Snow’ is a sensational political 
thriller, although long, the 
tension is artfully maintained. It 
is an extraordinary exploration of 
individual spirituality, religion, and 
how the West is viewed by the non- 
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{Mark’s Stuff} 



Green Lamp 

Lugged it back from China along with a jet-black 
metal fan that looked like it belonged on the shelf 
of a military officer during the Japanese invasion of 
WWII. Bought both at the ‘Ghost Markets’ on the 
fringes of Beijing. I think they’re fakes, but they 
seemed a bargain at the time. 

Red Dingbat 

I was pretty good at the dingbat when it first 
came out. I lived near the Coca-Cola factory in 
Newcastle where they would conduct competitions. 
The yo-yo was actually my passion but I couldn’t 
find my super black Championship one for this. 


Notebooks 

I love these notebooks. They’re pocket size, pretty 
solid and have plenty of pages, so you can write 
stories in them, take notes at interviews, and jot 
down poems, random thoughts whatever. Filing 
them is a bit of a hassle -1 have hundreds! 

Telephone 

My lifeline - or deathline - depending on the day! 

Photos 

The colour one is my son Atticus, the b&w is me 
as a boy outside my grandmother’s chook pen. It’s 
funny to see me in him and vice versa. It wasn’t 


till I saw the old pic of me that I could really see 
how strong the physical connection was as I think 
he really takes after his mum. We’re all together 
in the other b&w picture that you can’t really see 
— walking up our street with trees leaning over us 
as if it’s some country road. My family are my life. 

Jesus 

Fell off a giant set of rosary beads a friend bought 
me back from Italy. I used to have a lot more 
Catholic paraphernalia about the place. I like 
the influence on my life, despite some obvious 
complications. If anyone asked me what my 
religion was I’d say Catholic mysticism, though 
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I’m not sure that classifies as a ‘religion’. It 
comes down to the nature of influence and the 
inescapable way one plays them out. You can leave 
the Church behind, but still be working through 
things like pain leading to redemption, guilt, trans- 
subtantiation, transcendence, etc. You don’t follow 
Catholic rulings but you do pursue, consciously or 
unconsciously, the codes and rituals and journeying 
that have been embroidered into your being. 


The American edition of my own book ‘Dastgah: 
Diary of a Headtrip’. It’s being released over 
there as I write this! You can see the red spine of 


the Australian edition beside it. I had to re-read 
the book for the USA release to check things 
and I was really happy that I still liked it. I think 
books should have a soul, a genuine need to exist, 
rather than just be published for career reasons 
or whatever. And Dastgah still feels alive to me, 
relevant, like it speaks on its own terms and can last 
over time, which for something classified as a travel 
book is very important I think. The other books 
are by writers I admire. Truman Capote’s ‘Selected 
Writings’ and JD Salinger’s ‘Raise High The Roof 
Beam Carpenters’. They were huge influence on 
me in my 20s and I have read everything they have 
done. I feel the same way about Nelson Algren and 
Michael Ondaatje. 

Wiggles 

They belong to my little boy Atticus. He’s two 
and a half. And he loves The Wiggles, Which 
means they have a very big impact on my life. The 
figurines are Murray and Jeff. I’m quite a fan of 
Captain Feathersword, actually. 

Award 

It looks like some magic crystal, but it’s actually 
kinda impressive when I clean off my grotty 
fingermarks and dust it. I got the 1992 Human 
Rights Media Award for a piece I did for Rolling 
Stone on two people at the terminal stage of being 
HIV positive. There’s a fimny story behind how 
I wrote it, as it was one of those overwhelming 
articles that can get the better of you. Nothing 
I could write felt like it really held the ‘truth’. 
Anyway, it was deadline time and I was hiding from 
the phone. The editors at ‘Rolling Stone’ at the 
time, Toby Creswell and John O’Donnell, called 
and called me and filled up my answering machine 
with messages. I was trying to clear the messages 
when they called again and busted me at home. 
They made me come into the ‘Rolling Stone’ 
offices with all my files and do the story there. They 
locked me in for the weekend! Which is basically 
what all took to write it. You spend so much time 
stalking a story sometimes you are afraid to just 
finally catch up with it. 

Cassette 

This is by Shajarian, a great Iranian singer who 
specialises in the ‘dastgah-ha’ (plural for ‘dastgah’), 
which is classical Iranian music. The idea is that 
the singer keeps ascending and repeating, spiralling 
up and down, creating what is called ‘an avalanche 
of gracious tones’. Apparently Shajarian used 
to sing the Koran when he was a boy, then he 
got interested in the possibilities of the dastgah, 


which is like Al Green moving from gospel to 
soul. The Ayatollah Khomeini banned the dastgah 
singing because it was too decadent and sensual, 
and Shajarian personally prevailed upon him to 
change his mind. It says something of the power 
of a songbird that his voice rather than Khomeini’s 
won out. 

Old Photo 

My grandmother when she was a young woman. 
Hard to imagine her being like this: very ‘The 
Great Gatsby’ (another favourite book) 1920s 
flapper. She was a Catholic convert and terrifyingly 
strict on me when I was growing up. I used to 
describe her as ‘totalitarian with love’. But I have to 
say she was a major influence on me for better or 
worse: the determination, the silent rage, the need 
to escape into other worlds, imagined and real. It 
all comes from my relationship with her. 

Aboriginal Carving 

This comes from when I was kid in Nhulunbuy. It 
was the white mining town on the Gove Peninsula 
near what was then the mission settlement of 
Yirrkala. Later people would know of this place 
because of Yothu Yindi, but it was off the map 
when I was going there from 1972-77. I think I 
experienced or felt or sensed a lot of things in that 
time that have stayed with me for life: the racism 
that still goes on in this country; the reality of 
Aboriginal people; the power of the landscape, in 
my mouth, my ears, my nose, all my senses, and 
how that made me. I feel as a writer there is an 
unfinished relationship there and one day I will 
answer the way it calls me. 

Neil Young biog 

Love the guy: talk about follow your own star, even 
when it’s the wrong one, like his song, ‘Fucking 
Up’. He understands that an artist fails as well 
as succeeds. And that an artistic life isn’t about 
presenting things perfecdy, it’s about going for it 
and letting the best work do it’s own surviving. 

Fist anchor tattoo 

I use this as a paperweight. This old friend of 
mine Matthew McGrath made it as part of a larger 
sculptural project. Another friend Rob Miller gave 
it to me. He had a few of Matthew’s hands laying 
around already and figured why not share them. 

We all knew each other in the post-punk, Birthday 
Party, Laughing Clowns, Go Betweens, Climbing 
Frame, Art Unit, All Out Ensemble, Grotesqui’s 

Monkey Choir, On the Street, days.I’m glad I 

had a ‘hand’ in it all. 
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truly great one, and I actually don't think it's that difficult. In fact I'm amazed at the amount of rubbish that comes out 
under the pretext of being commercial. And then after two years, stacks of money, shit-house so-called formula, millions 
pissed up against a wall all in the name of marketing, and advertising and commercially - it's still just an illusion and it 
fails. But I think it goes beyond that, I think basically there's not enough motivation or understanding from advertising 
and corporate culture, because they're mostly caught up in a 1980s mentality, and are so out of touch. That's why there 
are so many small publications popping up everywhere now, it's this mushrooming thing, and it's obvious that there's 
mass dissatisfaction there, a need. Why I say it's easy to make a great magazine is because you just need great writers, 
great photographers, great illustrators, ideas you like and care about - you let that brew and grow, and the momentum 
will be so powerful it won't be stopped. 

It's like what you were saying before about not wanting to create a book for the sake of creating a book, rather than 
creating something with a personality, and a soul and a reason for existing. 

Yes. And a magazine can be such a great thing, a community, it can stimulate so much energy, and help people and it's 
cool - it's a great medium. 

'Australian Style' was an amazing stepping-stone I'd imagine - you must have met some wild people. 

I look at a lot of people around the place now, who are really quite prevalent in the media, and quite often if 'Australian 
Style' wasn't the first place they got published, it was certainly the first where they had a big forum before the 
newspapers and big magazines moved in to use their talent. That 'Australian Style' was a real hothouse for fresh talent is 
under-appreciated in a historical sense. We had so many great people there: like Sebastian Smee, an art critic, was first 
published in 'Australian Style'; Ingvar Kenne, a great photographer first published in 'Australian Style'; Paul Blackmore, 
another great photographer, first extensively showcased in 'Australian Style'. Who else? Tony Notaberardino, Gerald 
Jenkins, Ruth Hessey, Jack Marx, Chris Johnstons... I'm not saying all of them got their starts there, but there was a lot 
of talent gathered there and a lot of freedom. I don't really think that kind of gathering place in the media is around at 
the moment in a full creative sense. It was exciting having that freedom and finding our own way at the time. This might 
be me getting all bitter and twisted, but freelancing in Australia is a scandal in that virtually no-one pays the union rate, 
it's just a myth, a lie, I don't know why they even bother making the figure up. If you can get 70 plus cents a word you're 
meant to be grateful and thrilled. The entire journalistic community across the board, newspapers and magazines of all 
sizes, do not adhere to the basic award wage for freelance writers. And so for someone like me who's been freelancing 
for 25 years, who's been published internationally, has two national awards, and a number of other nominations, a book 
published - it's like the pinnacle of my career, and I should be grateful to get it, is the basic wage! Obviously there are 
a few situations where I get more than that, but in general, I don't. And I really fear for young writers going out there 
trying to freelance and getting shat upon by that industrial condition. It's really something that should be looked into. 
It's doubly absurd too because a lot of the magazines project a glossy, highly monied lifestyle... they're promoting a 
lifestyle on the backs of writers and photographers they almost invariably pay badly, if at all. 

Do you think it's because creative talent just isn't recognized in our society? 

Yeah, a bit. Unless you hit a nerve and get lucky. I mentioned the lack of good editors before, and you mentioned that 
inability of people to have faith in their own taste, I think those are problems too in terms of what's cool or what's 
valued. The strange inability people have to see what's good or, I guess, how depressingly faddish people can be. There's 
the standard archetype of artistic people never having enough money, of course. It's always a mixed blessing to be 
creative. I know I've been unreliable and wayward, and late with deadlines - I know I'm not easy either! Lecturing at UTS 
has been a great thing to give me some financial stability, so I can pick and choose my work a bit more, and not have 
to accept everything that comes along. But pressure makes diamonds they say! I need deadlines. My freelancing began 
as a rock 'n' roll journalist (see page 61 *Mark's Music) and that's been a really important influence on me I've realized 
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*Lightning Over Calcutta 

Extract from Lightning Storm Over Calcutta, the opening chapter of Mark Mordue's hook ‘Dastgah: Diary of a Headtrip\ Alien 
Sc Unwin; Sydney,. 2001 and Hawthorn Press; USA , 2004. 

It’s almost midnight and like most visitors we are already in bed, asleep and trying to sleep. In my drift I hear the 
storm building, catc h spinal flashes and sheets of brightness in the window. Rain begins to fall as the lightning 
and thunder increase, but I close my eyes again and keep drowsing. Only as it hits the window, harder and 
harder in thin waves, do I begin to wake and see the fingery rain on the glass, the delicate slow patterns at 
odds with the torrential source. 

It’s raging steadily now, and the lightning is permanent and rickety in the sky. 

A dripping - a running - sound. 

And I realize the storm is coming inside our hotel room. 

I move to my desk in the darkness, fumble for a lamp, try to be silent for my sleeping girlfriend. Flick 
the switch and get nothing. Look out into the backstreet and see nothing — nothing but blackness 
broken by lightning glimpses of dead streetlamps and a madness of wires and cables tangled 
along the outside of the buildings. India’s way with electricity reminds me of pasta thrown 
against a wall. Like I should be surprised by what’s happening now? It’s a power failure. 

In the dark I feel for our torch and shine it towards the running sound. I see the leaking roof 
by the window join, streaming down to a neatly placed, large vase of flowers on the table. The leaves 
are bouncing water all over the place, so I quickly move everything off the table onto a chair, with 
the exception of a red makeup bag, a silver ring, a black camera cover and a sealed deck of 
playing cards, each object under the torchlight wet and waterproof, somehow holy looking. 

I think about the reverence we sometimes have for objects. How even the most mundane 
things can become magical. And I decide to make this accidental night time arrangement 
my little offering to the gods of India. 

By now the storm is enticing me outside as it thunders and flashes and trickles 
through into the room. I search for other leaks, move our books and clothes into piles that 
can be more easily protected by an old coat and the day’s newspaper, with its headlines 
promoting an upcoming atomic test. They’re calling the bomb “Agni” after the Hindu 
goddess of fire, planning to hand out sweets to thousands of children on the streets of 
Delhi, Varanasi, all the big cities. Beating Pakistan in the cricket and nuking them on the 
borders of Kashmir are the current leap this country is hoping to make into the divine. 
I scan the ravings with my torch for common sense, but there is none. 

A rumble of light bursts over me. At the back of my mind are thoughts of Calcutta’s 
vulnerability. Is it the monsoon season? How wild does it get here? It is easy to 
imagine the city swamped, pounded by nature. 

I shift the bolt away and open one of the two swinging doors, then the other 
some five minutes later. I’m surprised by the coolness of the air outside. 
Calcutta’s humidity, its continuous heat, is finally gone. This could be a 
fresh night at home in Sydney. 
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retrospectively. The rock 'n' roll magazines of the late 70s, early '80s and on - they were much more organic entities, 
more open stylistically, so if I wanted to write a stream of conscious album review or do something wild, the avenues 
were there. It was a great training ground. It was also great for experimentation. When people used to say I was a rock 
journalist when I started, I would kind of cringe, but now I see that I had a freedom that other people didn't have. 

Is there a frustrated musician in you, or is it just a deep love of music? 

You hear great music and you wish you could do that, or you see a great film and you wish I could be a film director or 
an actor, and then you meet a great painter and you wish you could paint... 

But writing's always been your thing? 

Writing's always been my thing and I'm not frustrated at not being anything other than what I am, but I'd love to do all 
that other stuff. In the end, I just want to be a better writer. Kafka says something to the effect of, "The whole point is 
to get to the point of no return". It's so true. It's that idea of 

you’ve qot to push your 
boat out so far that you cant turn back 1 did that 
a kmc] time ago. 

There are times I freak out now that I have family, but there's really nothing else 
I'd want to do, and there's nothing else I can do. I'm always impressed when I go to Dean's [Manning] place, and he's got 
little seashells sown into the concrete fence, and he's a lovely painter too. I'm hopeless at all that shit, I just can't do 
anything. I'm always impressed by people who are practical, and people who have a physical creativity... Some people, 
it's like their artistic nature seems to affect everything around them. Their tastes, their physical touch on the world, I 
love being in the company of people like that. Each individual has their sort of skill, and it's a strange thing why that 
is, but obviously visual people have a stronger visual sense than 'people of the word'. I'm more conscious of emotional, 
psychological things, atmospheres. I've always got to remind myself to pay more attention to the details around me. I've 
been really loving teaching a lot because of that - the students really teach you. And of course to be studying writers and 
aspects of writing in a course [Creative Non-Fiction at UTS], that's been really good for me too. Only in the last few years 
have I realized that I'm part of a tradition - that people have been working in the area of literary journalism for a long 
time. Like I said before, I was influenced by a lot of the music magazines, and the writers of the late 70s, early '80s. I've 
always had a sense that I was a writer, rather than a journalist, because of this. It's only more recently that I realized 
there's a long tradition across the century from Mark Twain doing travel stories, to Joseph Mitchell writing for 'The New 
Yorker' in the '30s, and George Orwell, and James Agee, and Truman Capote's 'In Cold Blood', 'Music For Chameleons' too. 
Capote was a huge influence on me, in my twenties he was the man, him and Nelson Algren, an American writer, and J.D. 
Sallinger - they were the big three I got into. I think I like Americans better, non-fiction and fiction, for some reason, 
they're sort of gutsier somehow than many European and English writers. Anyway, you realise that you're standing on the 
shoulders of giants, and that you haven't been conscious that these things have been making you. Even if they haven't 
directly influenced you, these people have created a set of circumstances in which all these other writers and these other 
worlds have occurred, and that that has influenced you. It sort of makes you feel better that you're a part of a tradition, 
and a history and that you're not alone I guess. Maybe that goes back to that whole sense of belonging and being part 
of a community, and not just living in the present, but across time. It's really important. In a way, maybe, it's what will 
help us stabilize somehow in the global mediated culture / modern world - this sense of the past in the present. At the 
least, hopefully it'll make me a better writer! 
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They Live in a smalt village in remote Northern Pakistan. They make the most beautiful pieces of clothing using the skills of 
the local women. They are the only foreigners. They have been called 'The next Akira'. They are only 27 years old. Cath Braid 
and Kirsten Ainsworth are Caravan a. 

Kirsten ChitraL, where we Live, is Like a Garden of Eden for six months of the year and Like an Ice Age has hit the Garden of Eden 
for the other six months. We just arrived back in ChitraL after five weeks in Sydney for Mercedes AustraLian Fashion Week, 
and we traveLed by road as we had 300 kgs of Luggage with us and it was worth quite a bit of money. So it took four 
days to get home to ChitraL. It was Sunday and hot and mid afternoon, quiet. We dropped our bags in the middLe of our 
garden and spied apricots underfoot everywhere. We spent the next two hours cLimbing pLum and apricot trees in our 
garden and fiLLing our beLLies then sLept in the sun. ALL throughout ChitraL there are these trees - waLnut trees, apricot 
trees, muLberry trees, aLL different hues - and during the different times of the year they're dropping into the Laneways 
and you can just cLimb a fence and puLL apricots off the trees - it's so paradisic. ChitraL, is one of the most beautifuL 
pLaces I've ever been in my Life. It's in the foothiLLs of the Himalayas in the north, north-west corner of Pakistan. 
Imagine a tiny vaLLey with 10,000 peopLe Living in it, a huge river rushing through the middLe, tiered fieLds of corn, 
wheat and other crops, and mud houses with nine-foot high waLLs around aLL of them. Being so isoLated and in cLose 
proximity to Afghanistan, Chitral foLLows strict IsLam, where women Live in purdah, covering their faces and bodies, not 
Leaving their houses without a maLe member of their famiLy. We had this gorgeous dog, a white afghan that the prince 
of ChitraL had given us, and we'd waLk her morning, noon, and night. PeopLe in deveLoping countries don't treat animaLs 
Like we do here, they never have them inside, and no-one wouLd waLk with a dog on a Lead ever. So we'd be waLking down 
the main street Cath and I - peopLe stare at us anyway because we're the onLy foreigners and it's aLL men in the bazaar, 
women aren't aLLowed in the bazaar, they can onLy cross the bazaar in a car - so we'd waLk down the street with our dog, 
we'd be aLL wrapped up and peopLe wouLd Like part Like the sea to Let us pass - the three whiteys! Women there are so 
sheLtered and kept in their houses but at the same time they feeL they're being protected. Because we work, they feeL 
sad about that, we shouLdn't need to work. 

Df So why did you end up in ChitraL? 

Cath Why ChitraL, why Pakistan? Kirst and I have both said that Pakistan wouLd be the Last pLace on our 'must see' List... 

Kirsten Mmmhhmmm.... 

Cath And the story goes... I was studying in London at Central St Martins in 1999 (see page 78 *Schooled for Success). 
The course is very open-minded and it encourages you to push creative boundaries because often you are never abLe to 
do that in the fashion industry and get paid for it. So peopLe do bizarre things... We had to write a thesis. My next 
door neighbours from my hometown in NSW, TenterfieLd, have aLways worked for the UN and deveLopment organisations 
aLL over the worLd. And Mum had caLLed me in London and toLd me they were working with wooLLen fabric in ChitraL 
in Pakistan. So I jumped on a pLane to go and check it out. My thesis was about how peopLe in deveLoping countries, 
making most of the fashion for the big LabeLs throughout the worLd... It didn't come down to so much about how much 
peopLe were making, but more about how peopLe who were working for big factories in deveLoping countries, stiLL getting 
the same rate of pay as what ChitraLis were making, but the seLf-esteem, and the pride that ChitraLi's took in their work, 
and how they feLt about what they were doing and contrasting that. Anyway I saw that there was this huge amount of 
handicraft going on in a particuLar area. I put it to my tutors to go back and do my finaL year coLLection so I came back 
again, and once I graduated I went back again for an internship. And then September 11 happened, so I returned to the 
U.K. and had an internship with Burberry. When that finished I came back to AustraLia. Kirsten and I are oLd boarding 
schooL mates - we shared a room for about six weeks in year 11 and then she Left and went back to the city. We met up 
and chatted about our experiences and Kirsten had done some crazy things too, and then, suddenLy we were pLanning 
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to go to Pakistan to start a fashion Label. 

Kirsten The defining moment of when we said, "Let's do this" is completely unclear to us. We met up in July '02 to catch up 
and then started having long lunches for about eight months where everything talked about was quite heavy - you don't 
have fluffy conversations with Cath, she's not like that. And then we were on a plane. 

Cath Caravana's now a year old and it has evolved so much. We're in Chitral to work with the women who have these amazing 

handicraft skills and we work with a local development organisation called AKRSP (Aga Khan Rural Support Program) to 
get in contact with the women and make networks of artisans who specialise in different crafts. I was talking to a girl 
[in Australia] the other day about it, and she was saying, "What's more important, development or fashion?" and you 
know, we wouldn't be in Chitral if it was purely for the fashion, we'd be in some smoggy city where everything would 
be outsourced and more efficient, easier to control, cheaper, materials would be accessible. But we wouldn't know the 
names of our workers. It would be altogether less satisfying. 

Kirsten You know, there is an opportunity to go commercial and mass market but that's not what Caravana is all about. 

Cath You know you ve paid the ladies the right amount of 
money by the size of the smile on their faces. 

Kirsten. It gets my back up when people say "It must be very cheap to get things done in Pakistan". It's obviously cheaper than 

Australia but people in Australia don't have the hand working skills anymore. If we were to try and produce a top in 

Sydney, we would be working with grannies in their homes and paying $1,300 to produce the garment as the labour takes 
up to three weeks on some pieces. Working in Pakistan, we are able to produce these really beautiful pieces that are 
affordable when they get to the consumer in Sydney. And the ladies who produce them can earn money in a manner that 
is culturally acceptable - something they have not been able to do before. And the sacrifices we make to be over there 
are not few and far between, they're a lot. Not everyone can do it, it's a funny thing... 

Df I'd imagine you're paying a very good rate, relative to the cost of living et cetera. 

Kirsten If we go to a big city like Karachi or Lahore, we'd be paying less and it'd be quicker but they'd try and rip us off. Down 
country thinking is this: We're women so we are naive, and second of all, we're white so we're rich! So they try to rip 
us off. But in Chitral it is very different. We have to walk to our producers' houses - the village is a rabbit warren of 
alleyways which cars can't pass through - so we weave our way to the red door opposite the corn field, then left past the 
third door on the right, past that, go right, okay here's her house! We walk in, give the producer some fabric and say, 
"I need this abstract embroidery in this stitch in these colours, how long will it take and how much will it cost?" We sit 
there, drinking chai and all the women in the family are around - sisters, daughters, babies - there are no men, they're 
all off to work. They're all looking at the fabric, drinking chai, and talking to each other in Khowar, the local language, 
and then we start talking about days and money and how many women can work on the piece. They name the time and 
price and we agree and come back to check on the progress in three days. Then they tell us they need longer and more 
money as it is taking longer than they thought. So we agree on a new price. Chitral's a small place where people are 
honest and we are working with the women - without them, we can't do what we want to do. 

Df So back in the coffee shop, when you were talking about what you want out of life. 

Kirsten We were both at a crossroads. 

Cath Whenever I come back to Australia I have itchy feet. I returned and was looking for jobs in design and I thought, I have 
studied so much and worked really hard. I'm not going to come back and work for a label that's going to stock Target 
- I'm not going to do it. 
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*Schooled For Success,,, .. 


Central Saint Martins College of 
Art and Design’s (CSM) graduates 
Galliano, McQueen, Chalayan 
and McCartney have gone on to 
dazzle and change not only the 
face of British fashion, but also the 
international world of frocks. With 
the existence of so many prestigious 
fashion schools around the world, 
how does the London school keep 
churning out such a magnitude 
of international superstars? Does 
it simply attract the most creative 
‘fashionistas’ or does it construct 
them? 

The school’s most celebrated 
scholar, the theatrical romantic 
John Galliano, graduated in the 
’80s and sold his entire finishing 
collection to the exclusive Browns 
of London. Joan Burstein - 
infamous for launching the careers 
of young designers - displayed 
Galliano’s range in Browns’ window 
during London Fashion Week, 
creating feverish interest in the 
CSM graduate. Galliano then 
went on to become the first British 
fashion designer to head an 
international luxury 
couture 

house 



(Givenchy - and later becoming 
the chief designer for Dior) and is 
often credited with placing CSM as 
fashion’s ground zero. 

Despite the enormity of Galliano’s 
critical acclaim and headline 
grabbing, he was not the first star 
alumnus to generate international 
focus around this fashion institute. 
CSM has a long history in the 
visual arts. It was founded in 1989 
when the two art schools - Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, and Saint 
Martins School of Art, both dating 
back to the 19th century - merged. 
In the late ’60s, as Swinging London 
became the centre of style, young 
CSM graduates, such as Bruce 
Oldfield (whose glamorous evening 
wear has adorned British royalty, 
film stars and international ladies of 
society), emerged. 

Yet it was the ’90s that firmly 
placed CSM as fashion’s star 
factory, as Hussein Chalayan, 
Alexander McQueen and Stella 
McCartney walked out its doors to 
go on to be worldwide superstars. 

Viewed by aspiring designers 
as the mostly likely place to be 
discovered, the annual intake is 
a small fraction of the immense 
applicant pool. CSM is able to 
enrol only the most gifted 
and committed 

students likely 


to succeed in such a competitive 
industry. 

Located in London - the heart 
of British fashion and relatively 
close to the rest of Europe - CSM 
is uniquely able to link educational 
training with industry. The school 
participates in sponsored projects 
involving Ghost, The Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and initiates 
student placements with companies 
such as Gucci, Donna Karan, 
Versace, Calvin Klein and LIngaro. 
The majority of the academic staff 
and visiting lecturers are also 
influential industry professionals. 

Unable to compete with the rest 
of Europe in manufacturing, British 
fashion, has to rely on the strength 
of its ideas and creativity. CSM 
graduating shows (CSM hosts an 
independent parade within London 
Graduate Fashion Week) have 
become a talent pool for the fashion 
industry; retailers, press, buyers 
and international couture houses, 
sitting in the front row scrutinising, 
searching for the next ‘big thing’. 

Whether it’s a strong 
international reputation, a 
combination of geographic 
positioning or innovative teaching, 
whatever it is, it’s clear that if you 
really want to make it in the world 
of high fashion there is only one 
place to go. 

More info at www.csm.linst.ac.uk/ 




Kirsten ^ bit of elitism there! 

Ccuh jt was true. It was like, I might as well not have even studied. 

Kirsten A n( j t he creative freedom evaporates. 

Cath j'b a i wa y S been very goal-oriented and I wanted to work for an international fashion house, and then when I was there, 
when I was with Burberry, I just felt like a cog in the wheel in the design process. Designers working for big fashion 
houses you know they don't always feel precious about their work, compared to how you feel when it's your own work. I 
guess also, the time that I spent in Pakistan, I'd never felt more alive and I've never been happier, so it was kind of like, 
well I don't want to go down that path so how can I still do something creative and work in this amazing country? 

Kirsten You know, growing up in Australia, life is safe and unchanging and the priorities are different in Pakistan. There we battle 
with no electricity all day, the water has been turned off, the incessant heat and no aircon. To live in a place like that is 
just so wonderful. We've got the best of both worlds - we've grown up with a fantastic education and really supportive 
families and never had to worry about if we fall, is someone going to catch us? But then we get to live with these people 
who have a beautifully simplistic way of life. They really take care of their families, life is a much slower pace, and people 
are respected for things other than their possessions or their job titles. 

Df Was it strange being back in Sydney this time? 

Kirsten It was interesting because within seven days 

we went from, sitting on a 
mud floor with Hahiba finishing the beading on 
a dress, to being backstage at Circular Quay at 

MAFW 

dressing a Russian model in that same beaded dress who then walked down a runway (see page 81 *New 
Generation) in front of the people who count - those we love, and those we want to love us and what we are doing. 
We've been supported by some wonderfully generous people like Christine Blackburn from Red Spider and Peta Bega 
from Glen Alpine Constructions. I wasn't sure how the whole Pakistan thing would be received but people really find it 
interesting, which is cool. It's funny, because it's just everyday life to us really. Now we know that people don't mind 
wearing something that is produced in Pakistan, we want to really extend the identity of the producer to the purchaser. 
It's interesting to me. You know some of the women's stories, the women in Kabul, widows, their situations as landmine 
victims. We are starting to work with a community of Afghani widows living in Peshawar in Pakistan, who fled Afghanistan 
during the war. There are so many different opportunities. We have such a beautiful project to evolve. 

Cath We want to go to other provinces in Pakistan and other development organisations and see what they've got. Most of the 
time they've established something to a certain extent, and they don't know how to take it any further. For example, the 
organisation we work with in Chitral, AKRSP, has been working with ladies producing fabrics for eight years now, training 
the ladies on best production practices. The problem with development is that people don't work with the same mentality 
as if it was a business. There is inefficiency, lack of accountability and when the money dries up - what happens to the 
people? We're working with AKRSP to set a social business initiative, to support producers and link them to business 
opportunities - acting like an agent for producers. This means that if, and when, the development money stops, ladies 
will keep working. The social business initiative has a staff that manages the production and gets a percentage of 
production. This means that the women will be self sufficient, they will produce if they want to, in their homes or in 
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centres. It is a really important way for women to earn their own money and they also get respect in the community as 
men see that their women are able to contribute to the household income. It gives them power. 

Kirsten We have been there for a year now and word of mouth is pretty amazing. It's just so nice, we go into the local 
telecom office, as every month our phone is being disconnected as we forget to pay the bill and the boss in there says, 
"Oh I hear you're working with handicrafts, my wife can do this particular thing. I'd really like you to come to my house 
and do some work with my wife". The women can't travel very far from their houses to come to a central place to do work 
as they have to be accompanied by a man, and they have to be covered up, so if they are going to come to a centre it 
would have to be within walking distance of their home. 

Df Have you got yourselves a bit of a reputation? 

Kirsten Yeah we have, it's a bit dangerous. 

Chitral's a very simple place , very 

small and a hot spot for gossip. 

People don't have much to do, so they watch 
other people and make up stories based on very imaginative assumptions. The valley is very isolated - 12 hours drive 
to the capital city in the province and in winter, the mountain pass closes due to snow, so Chitral is cut off from down 
country completely for a couple of months. Because most Chitrali people are uneducated and can't read or write - very 
simple people, farmers and the like - the mullahs, which are the priests in the mosques, are the educators for the masses. 
Every Friday every man, goes to pray in the mosque at 1pm, probably 4,000 men begin walking in one direction from all 
corners of the town to the mosques, and it's the most amazing thing. You hear this "Allah" and everyone starts walking 
and they go there for an hour to pray. The mullahs speak in Khowar to the people over loudspeakers telling them about 
the world - the evils of the world, and the good things you can do - and they hold all the power pretty much. And if they 
decide that they don't want us there, then they just have to say the word, and we'd be out before we could even blink, 
we wouldn't even know what was going on. 

Cath There was a guy who started a school in a nearby village - he's from Belgium, he and his wife came over about three or 
four years ago - they're hippies, and they're Buddhists, but he's upset someone. We were down at the Home Office in 
Peshawar and the guy said to me, "He's been spreading Christianity, that's why he's been asked to leave", and I said "Well 
he's actually Buddhist, so I can't see why he'd be spreading Christianity". I mean he's been living there for four years, 
he's had his three children there, and their mother tongue is Khowar, the children have Islamic names, and they've set 
up this school for 150 kids, and they get paid a local salary of $90 a month. They don't have a fridge, they don't have 
an oven, they have dirt on their floor, they live in a very basic house, they're living Chitrali style and they still haven't 
been accepted, they've been asked to leave. 

Kirsten During Ramazan, or Ramadan - it's the month where they fast from sun up to sun down around November - everyone 
was fasting and we're in our house in Chitral and there's a big bang on our gate. We've got ten foot high mud walls 
- everyone's got mud walls around their houses so no-one can see the women inside the house and they have a big double 
gate with spikes on the top - and there was this bang bang bang. I was still asleep, and Cath got up and Jaan - our man 
who kind of helps us - wasn't there yet. So Cath opened the gate and there were two policemen standing there, "Madam, 
you come police station, superintendent of police he want see you", and so Cath says, "It's eight o'clock and we're not 
ready yet, you're just going to have to wait, we haven't had breakfast", bang, and she slams the door. And that's an insult 
in itself because we're eating during Ramazan, but we're foreigners so we have different rules, and as long as you don't 
eat in front of people, it's okay. Anyway, when I rose and came out onto the balcony she says to me "Oh, by the way, there 
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* New Gen era tion ,, . . 


By Georgia Bennett 

It seems anyone these days 
customises some old jeans or sews 
a few spangly bits onto a Bonds 
singlet and fancies themselves as a 
designer. However, to really take it 
to the next level and ultimately turn 
that creative talent into a viable 
(if not ‘commercial’) success is a 
different ball game entirely. 

It’s been nine years since 
Spin Communications’ CEO, 

Simon Lock, launched Mercedes 
Australian Fashion Week. His bold 
plan to put Australian designers 
on the international fashion map 
has helped kick off the careers of 
Akira, Mic helle Jank and Sass & 
Bide, to name but a few. So how 
does a budding new designer 
get themselves onto the Fashion 
Week roster to appear in the 
festival’s launch pad for up-and- 
coming talent known as the New 
Generation show? 

Graeme Lewsey, marketing 
and communications director at 
Australian Fashion Innovators, 
says “Anyone who is categorically a 
ready-to-wear designer can apply to 
show in New Gen, which requires 
presentation of their credentials 
to the industry-elected MAFW 
National Advisory Board... a panel 
made up of buyers, media, retailers, 
stylists and the like.” 

“To be involved in a New Gen 
show can cost as little as $3,500, 


which includes hair, make¬ 
up, models and all technical 
infrastructure — hardly steep 
considering that these group 
shows cost upwards of $90,000 
to produce. Starting at a cost of 
$2,000, The Source exhibition is 
another affordable way for new 
designers to be seen by the national 
and international fashion industry.” 

However, MAFW’s most 
important initiative for up-and- 
coming designers is the Mercedes- 
Benz Start Lip program - a 
discovery and mentor program held 
nationwide to unearth emerging 
design talent. This small business 
initiative provides valuable financial 
assistance, access to key national 
and international industry decision¬ 
makers and an opportunity for four 
designers to participate in MAFW. 

The designers of menswear 
label Ericaamerica, who showed 
at New Gen in 2002, went on 
to host heralded MAFW shows 
over subsequent years. Designer 
Tristram John says “We were 
invited to participate in the New 
Gen show as part of our prize for 
winning the WA leg of the Start 
Up competition, which meant we 
didn’t have to pay to be involved. 
The MAFW team assisted us with 
just about everything... that kind 
of attention is very reassuring when 
you’re a newcomer who’s kind of 
learning as you go.” 


“Getting involved in New Gen 
... we went from being virtually 
unknown to having stockists in 
Japan — it was fantastic! Being 
exposed to such a wide range of 
people and because New Gen is a 
very well attended show, the least 
that can happen is that a great deal 
more people are going to know 
who you are. However, at the end 
of the day, all of the PR in the world 
won’t get you very far without the 
orders to make it worthwhile. We 
went to MAFW with what was only 
our second commercial season, 
and fortunately for us we actually 
tripled our stockists — we were 
pretty happy with that.” 


Designers interested in New 
Generation or Mercedes Start Up should 
contact k.rajah@ ajiexents.com.au 
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* Fabric of our Lives*, 


What is it you are wearing? 

What makes up the fabric of 
your clothes? Most of us don’t 
even consider the vital care 
instructions for the fabrics we 
wear before entrusting them to 
the washing machine, let alone 
give thought to who or what 
made them. 

Back in pre-industrial Revolution 
days fabric was more respected. 
Bolts arrived with a history, a 
palpable sense of the weavers’ toil 
in each intersection of threads. 

A weaver must be strong. Their 
body forms the tension of the loom 
which they are bound to. Using a 
backstrap loom, they control the 
quality of the finished cloth by 
leaning in and out of their work. 
Blood, sweat and tears go into the 
making of this fabric. 

There is a village in Bali, 
Tenganan Pegeringsingan, which 
is famous for its double ikat cloth. 
Deriving its name from the Malay/ 
Indonesian word for ‘knot’, the 
pattern is knotted into the threads 
prior to dyeing and weaving, a 
complicated procedure. Double 
ikat has the pattern in both sets 
of threads. Then the technique 
becomes even more difficult as 
patterns must be aligned precisely; 
the dye process itself can take years 
before the weaving. The fabric 
is known as ‘geringsing’, literally 
‘without illness or evil’ and is said 


to protect the wearer from sorcery 
and sickness. 

The Balinese village and the town 
of Patan in Gujarat have the most 
highly esteemed double ikats, both 
using traditional techniques and 
organic dyes. Indigo is the most 
common of these dyes, but the 
plant doesn’t give up its special 
colour so easily. There are many 
stages of production from plant to 
lustrous hue. 

There are stories about the 
curses contained in dye pots. 
Witches’ brews of simmering dye 
have been known to sour and not 
adhere if conditions are less than 
perfect. Dark tales are whispered 
around the world from Mexico to 
Morocco in order to trick the dye 
into revealing its colour. Perhaps 
this is the origin of the stories that 
say the red dye of the geringsing 
is attributed to blood obtained 
from human sacrifices. It certainly 
sounds like a rumour created in an 
attempt to keep the dye pot happy, 
with the added benefit of keeping 
rival villages away and less inclined 
to steal recipes! 



Central Asian wall-hanging from Powerhouse 
Museum’s ‘Bright Flowers’ exhibition. 

Centra! roundel, detail of small wall hanging 
(nimsuzani), silk chain stitch (yuma) on 
cotton, Gizduvan region, ! 890s. Collection: 
Bukhara State Art and Architectural 
Museum, Uzbekistan 
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are two police outside waiting for us to go down to the police station" They waited outside our gate for an hour, then we 
shimmied ourselves on down to the police station and we saw the superintendent of police. He'd got his back up because 
we'd moved out of his house. We were renting his house previously but it was too small, so we'd moved to a new house 
and we'd overstayed our visa three weeks. Usually in Australia if that happens you're thrown straight into Villawood and 
exported, but in Pakistan it's pretty chilled out. So he says to us, "You have to organize your visa, this is big problem", 
and then the ISI guy - which is like MI5 or the CIA or ASIO, the intelligence agency is pretty active in Pakistan - came 
and had a meeting with the superintendent of police and he says, "Girls, there is a problem. 

You girls been gambling , you girls been drinking 
alcohol, you girls been running with wild boys "til 
all hours ” 

and we said "No, we haven't", and he says "I have reports, people send letters", and we said "Well 
if anything like that had been happening we would have been having a great time, but it's definitely not happening!" 

Cath Heresay is the truth. 

Kirsten So then we're told we have to go from Chitral, we have to go straight to the Home Ministry in Islamabad to renew our 
visas, or stay under house arrest until we can be escorted out of Chitral! So we jump in a truck to Islamabad - an easy 
journey of about 16-17 hours by road without stopping! And we don't know what our fate is, whether we're going to be 
thrown out of this country or what. 

Cath The only reason we overstayed for that long was because we were waiting for a business visa to come through, and the 
bureaucracy and the way things work is they'll say it'll be ready in a few days... So we go down to Islamabad and we've 
worked out this big fandangled story as to why we're three weeks late. And we get there and the guy cuts me short before 
I can even launch into my story, he signs a couple of forms and off we go! And we got another three months. 

Kirsten But really life is good. This seems easy. It feels right. When you're walking down a hallway full of doors, but the doors 
keep closing, you realize fate is determined to push you somewhere else. With Caravana, doors have been opening for 
us, and Insha'Allah, it will continue. We are open to new directions at every turn; really we are flying by the seat of our 
pants. But it is nice to know that 

what we're doing is bringing joy to 
Habiba in Chitral and Dee in Double Bay. 

Cath I was watching a documentary the other day on a really isolated village in India and it was quite surprising that this 
woman had been the only foreigner there - I thought India had been done to death - but there must be pockets that 
still haven't been. But in this particular village they eat rats, and she ate a little bit of rat. I don't know if I'd be able to 
do that. We've done some things that turn your stomach, but I don't know that I'd be able to eat a rat! With the work 
we're doing with Caravana there's a village that's a four day horseback ride where they make yak rugs, and we'd love to 
do some work up there. It's that kind of... 

Kirsten It's like an adventure, like we're exploring, crossing the frontiers, there are no other foreigners and it's ours. It's so much 
fun and the people love to have us there. They think we're Americans most of the time in the big cities, and it's "Alio 
America, Alio America", and we say, "No we're Australians", and suddenly they break into a massive smile and go. 
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* Style In 

By Penny Wihnott 

With an abundance of fashion 
designers around the world lighting 
for space in your wardrobes and 
the shirts on your back, many have 
resorted to radical fashions or 
shock value in an attempt to gain 
your attention. Yet for one iconic 
designer, the element of shock is 
uncontrived, it really is just the 
way she is. After 34 years in the 
rag trade Vivienne Westwood is 
still poking fun at the industry and 
society. In a recent Annie Leibovitz 
photograph, a nude Westwood is 
seductively draped over a loveseat, 
gazed upon by her half-dressed 
husband, Andreas Kronthaler. It 
is this kind of overtly sexual and 
politically charged statement 


Revolt 

that has made Westwood one of 
the most talked about fashion 
designers in the world. 

Westwood emerged on the 
fashion scene in 1970 with her 
then partner Malcolm McLaren, 
and over the next decade played 
a vital role in the development 
of the cultural youth style, Punk. 
From her early days of rips, 
chains, bondage and pornography, 
Westwood has gone on to epitomise 
British fashion through her use of 
bold unconformity, interwoven 
with heroic tradition. A vision that 
draws inspiration from history 
and high culture, renewing and 
reinventing shapes (the ‘mini 
crini’ and corset are signature 
garments) with her characteristic 


use of exaggeration, distortion and 
traditional English tailoring being 
the foundation for her ongoing 
work. 

The unique style of this 
scandalous lady; a mix of 
practicality, parody and feminine 
assertiveness, has undeniably 
impacted the vocabulary of fashion, 
as well as other designers and 
continues to be influential today. 
Fondly dubbed the ‘Grande dame’ 
of English fashion, Westwood 
was named among the six best 
designers in the world by John 
Fairchild - the only woman! 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 
of London recently celebrated 
the remarkable achievements 
of Vivienne Westwood, with an 
exhibition that showcases her 
career from its early Punk roots to 
the Parisian catwalks. The largest 
exhibition of her work to date, 
it includes many of her fashion 
innovations — a new silhouette 
(accentuated by a false bottom 
cushion), tartan in couture, boobs 
and trainers on the catwalk, men 
in skirts, and grossly exaggerated 
platform shoes (who can forget 
Naomi Campbell’s accident in 
those indigo super-elevated ‘mock 
crocs’?). Canberra’s National 
Gallery of Australia, w ill host this 
exhibition from 1 1 November 
’04 - 30 January ’05. A chance to 
witness the work of undoubtedly 
one of Britain’s greatest designers, 
a lady of anarchy who dared to go 
pantiless (and let people know) to 
meet the Queen. 
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u Ricky Ponting, Brett Lee, Shane Warne, Yeah !” 


Cricket wins over politics in Pakistan any day. And in the north they're the most gentle, hospitable people, we're always 
being invited to tea, and you offend people by not going. 

Cath And they know how long since you've been - "You not been my house three weeks now, I very upset". There are countless 
examples of how incredible the people are, but one is Seyar, he is such a generous soul. In the wintertime we ran out 
of wood, and he got up at like four o'clock in the morning, drove a couple of hours in his ute to wait on the road from 
Afghanistan to get the first truck that came in to buy us wood, because there was no wood in the bazaar. Who would do 
that in Australia? Not even your friends. 

Df So where do you want to take Caravana? 

Cath We want to build a larger range, and work in other areas - we have contacts who have an embroidery organisation, and 
I really would like to do some work with them and other organisations and bring other skills into the fold. 

Kirsten There is truly an incredible range of handicrafts in Pakistan (see page 84 *Fabnc of our lives). Because there are 
different dialects and different languages, different traditions which brings different rituals using ritualistic objects 
and things like that. Crochet, beading - we've only touched the tip of the iceberg now - and there are many, many 
communities that have fantastic skills because the women are kept inside, this is what they do. 

Df So the idea is to use these traditional crafts to create fashion? 

Kirsten Fashion is a funny word. What we do is not fashion. We try and think of it as creating pieces that are timeless. We're not 
doing a style that's coming in this summer, or a cut that's going to be a look. The whole point of what we do is taking 
their skills and 

creating these garments that are so 
that they 1 re going to hang in your 
forever. 

They're pieces that people will always say, "That is so beautiful, what is that? I've never seen anything like 
that". That's what Caravana's about, we think, things that you treasure. Caravana, the name, comes from caravanserai 
- because Pakistan is part of central Asia and the Silk Route, caravanserai were places where camel caravans used to stop 
and rest for the night. 

Df Is there someone else that you admire and think, we want Caravana to be an x? 

Cath The product's really evolving, and there are things that I want to do to give more identity to each of the people doing 
the work. It's evolving into something so much more special than we thought it would be. 

Df So in terms of designers, who has that classicism you're after that you admire? 

Cath There are a few and it kinda depends on which collection they're doing. I mean Vivienne Westwood (see page 86 *Rebel 
Style) - some of the stuff she does I really like. I worked there for a bit on a student internship, and she has these 
amazing dresses, and she's decided to put grass stains - the print of a grass stain and the print of a wine stain on them 
-just incredible. I really like Dries Van Noten's work - he's done some really beautiful fun things. 

Kirsten Roberto Cavalli did some beautiful stuff last season with all those textures and high contrast. We're on the internet all 
the time looking at what's going on. All the magazines in Pakistan the pages are ripped out, because if you show too 
much leg or too much arm, it's just not acceptable. But we do scour the bazaars and back alleyways and find these old 


beautiful 

wardrobe 
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editions of Vogue and different magazines which are pretty rare - but we collect them and keep them for ideas. 

Of And in terms of designing - is that more Cath's focus? 

Kirsten Not the way it's been. I mean ideally Cath would do all the design and I'd do all the logistics and PR and stuff, but we're 
just starting out and we've got four hands between us and we work from the north of the country to the middle of the 
country. Up the top we do all our handiwork, all our fabrics are bought down the bottom, the dyeing's done in Lahore 
- it's all over the shop, so splitting up geographically is the most natural way to do it. For example we buy this fabric in 
Lahore, then we take it to this bazaar where a man will dye it who doesn't speak any English. He speaks Punjabi, a dialect 
of Urdu, we know very little Urdu because we've been in a place where everyone speaks Khowar. 

Df How fluent are you in Khowar? 

Kirsten I pretty much understand almost a lot! I can get across everything I want. So we go to this dye man, and we bring the 
fabric, and we bring a coloured swatch, and we have to get a woman shopping in the bazaar - the women always get 
their dresses re-dyed - and we say to the woman, "We need this fabric dyed this colour, and we need these dyed the same 
colour, but only for six minutes max, otherwise the paint will peel off them. Can you explain this to him?" She goes, 
"Blahahahahlala", "Okay, come back in three hours". And it's all like this! 

Cath You should come over. You could do a whole issue on Pakistan! There are so many foreigners doing amazing things. 

Kirsten We're going to get horses when we get back. 

Cath wants a donkey I want a horse. 

We have this huge back garden the size of five tennis courts. Oh there are so many stories... What about the thong! 
We don't do much, we just work, there's no social life there, and we just talk to each other all the time. Anyway this 
Sunday afternoon, we'd been working pretty hard for a couple of weeks, so we said we're taking this Sunday off - this 
is in the lead up to the parade. So we packed a little lunch for ourselves and went trekking off into this valley where 
there are no people but the most gorgeous rivers which run down from the mountains, and it's really peaceful and quiet 
and you can take your headress off, roll your sleeves up and roll your pants up. So we cruise across the river and I have 
my Havaiana thongs on and Cath is a real water girl and she's fearless. She's plowing through this river and it's up to 
about her knees, and I'm just following carrying the lunch pack. This water is gushing and it's ice cold, and there are 
rocks, and sometimes you can jump from rock to rock, and my thong flew off. And I'm standing in the middle of this 
river screaming, "Cath, my thong's gone", and Cath's like, "Oh, get out of the way", and she starts plowing down the 
river looking for this thong, feeling amongst all the rocks in case it's jammed between them. For 45 minutes, Cath, the 
woman of eternal patience... 

Cath And optimism! 

Kirsten ... is looking for this thong. And the rocks are sharp, and I know I've got to walk five kilometers back without my 
thong. And then we see some Pakistani boys walking along the river and we shout, "Chapeau, chapeau, have you seen 
a chapeau?" and maybe half an hour later we hear this, "Hello, hello" and this boy is running down towards us along a 
goat track. And I've been cursing my head off by this time, and I'm making this deal with God. I'm saying, "God, if you 
bring me back my thong, I know we're going to nail Fashion Week, and I know you're there" - and I'm screaming my head 
off in the middle of the mountains. And 

this little hoy’s got my thong, so I 
knew we were going to nail Fashion Week! 
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Jack Heath was a diplomat a senior advisor and speechwriter for Keating, until a combination of events culminated in his 
resignation; a close friend was brutally murdered in Thailand, he developed chronic fatigue, and his young cousin tried to kill 
himself He turned to meditation and went on to begin the Inspire Foundation whose website www.reachoutcom.au, with 
over 60,000 visitors a month, has inspired millions of Australian young people through tough times. 

jack Last year I had one of those 'aha' moments... There was always this challenge about how do you balance your work in the 
world; having a family with a couple of young kids; your, if you like, private, spiritual practice; and then also - because 
I've been President of a Tibetan Buddhist Centre for a number of years now - how do you balance the more organisational 
aspect of your practice? There was a 

part of me, an escapist part, that 
just wanted to be a monk in a cave. 

But as my teacher said to me, 

"You've got a monkey mind here. If you go and sit in a cave, you're still going to have a monkey mind". The shifts that 
you have to make are internal shifts. In May last year there was a Tibetan nun visiting Australia and we just happened to 
be having this conversation, and she told me the story of a doctor who had passed away 18 months beforehand, he was 
the head of the hospital in Lhasa, and I think he had a family. He went about doing his everyday work in the world, and 
then when he died there were all these signs left behind to show that he was this great spiritual practitioner. And so, 
just in that moment, I went, "Oh, okay, wow. I don't have to choose between work and spiritual practice, I don't have 
to choose between my practice and my family". 

Df I guess it's a far greater challenge to incorporate your spirituality into your daily life. 

Jack Absolutely. And just realizing you are where you are for a whole range of reasons, and so the thing is to be as most 

benefit as you can. When you work in the non-profit world, the opportunities for hubris are enormous. When you have 
people coming up to you saying what fantastic work you're doing, it's very easy to have pride creep in and so for me it's 
about coming back to saying, "Make sure you do it with the right motivation." My teacher at the Buddhist center here 

in Sydney, every so often he comes and gives me a belt round the ears to try and keep my ego in check. I don't like it 

but I know it's good for me. 

Df And what is the right motivation? 

Jack The right motivation is to act for the benefit of others. The thing about altruism is, it just works. It carries its own 
rewards - when you focus on doing stuff for others you become less concerned about your own issues. When you can give 
of yourself, or things, or whatever, in a way that's a little bit painful - as you give that little bit more - it will shatter the 
ego a little bit. At the same time, as my wife reminds me, sometimes you can have a big ego about your giving! People 
can big note themselves in terms of how they give. There's a very, very fine line - you have to go back and ask, "Okay, is 
this genuinely to the benefit of others?" If you walk that path, it's a path of enormous happiness and joy. And to be able 
to do that is this whole issue about becoming wise. Because when you see role models like Nelson Mandela or the Dalai 
Lama, the wonderful thing about them is the sense of joy that they have. In the midst of all that they've been through 
there's a sense of joy. With the Dalai Lama you go, well here's a guy who's been kicked out of his country, hundreds of 
temples that were built by hand over hundreds of years have been destroyed, beautiful old monks and nuns who've never 
harmed an insect in their lives have been raped, tortured or whatever, plus all of the environmental degradation... In the 
face of all that, he says, "Basically I'm a happy fellow", and you just sort of say, "Well, I'll try what he's having!" Again 
with Nelson Mandela there was this beautiful shot of him at the Rugby World Cup Final a number of years ago, and he's 
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just there beaming. When people have a sense of joy that sits alongside having dealt with great adversity then it creates 
the possibility for people doing it tough that there is hope beyond the pain, beyond the suffering. 

j Of I would like to understand better how you came to be where you are now. 

Jack I grew up on a farm in North Eastern Victoria. I was a very devout Catholic, I used to be an altar boy, and I think in the 

four or five years that I was doing it I only ever looked twice at the congregation because I was so focused on trying to 
do the right thing. I was sent down to boarding school in Melbourne, a Jesuit School, Xavier. I was sexually abused by 
a priest over a period of about six months, I mean it wasn't as gross as some of the abuse other people have had, but it 

was abuse nonetheless, and I kept that to myself until I was about 34. I went to university, had flirted with the idea of 

doing acting, but I don't think I was very good at it. I did some auditions, but they didn't really go anywhere and I just 
fell into a job at the Australian Public Service. I had a legal background, I'd done work in labour law. Around that time, 
Catherine (my wife) and I had met doing theatre at Melbourne Uni and I'd been to Rangoon where her father was the 
ambassador. I had a very jaundiced view of foreign affairs, and I rocked up at the embassy in an old leather jacket, long 
hair and a permanent sneer on my face, I think her mother thought, "What has she got now?". What happened though, 
was that I met this wonderful old man who we refer to as 'Uncle Monty' who'd been the first Chief Justice of Burma and 
had been involved in all their negotiations with the UN. I sat down with him, in what he called his Rogues' Gallery and 
there was a photo of him and Chairman Mao and Ho Chi Min, and him and Chiang Kai Chek, and for me it was like, wow, 
if in foreign affairs you can meet people like this it's exciting and I want to be part of it. So I ended up going back and 
studying a Masters in Law, got into Foreign Affairs, got posted to Thailand. 

Ewa Czajor, the woman who had directed Cath and me in this play at Melbourne Uni where we first linked up was travelling 
around Thailand, and she was going to come and stay with me. But two days after I arrived in Bangkok, someone walked 
in the door and said, "Oh Jack, they've found the body", and I said, "What are you talking about?", and they said, 
"They've found the body, Ewa's body". She'd been raped and murdered and strangled up in the north of Thailand, up near 
Burma in the Golden Triangle. I decided to go up there because in a crisis you want to help - for people like me it's one 
of the ways of dealing with difficulty. So I raced up to Chang Mai. People had gone out and bought these beautiful white 
silks, and people who'd come over from Australia had bought a few of her items and we were going to cremate the body. 
People wanted to see her but were uncomfortable. I put up my hand and said I'd go and have a look and see what it was 
like and let people know. I said, "I grew up on a farm, I've seen lots of dead animals", but I'd never seen a dead person 
before. So I rocked up with three weeks of basic Thai language training to the morgue at Chang Mai hospital with a big 
bolt of silk, and I thought I'd said to the guy, "Can you do up the body and let me have a look at it?", but he just opened 
the door and pulled her out. You just got this clear impression she was dead, and she'd been strangled and bleeding, and 
you could see the results of the autopsy she'd done. So I guess in that moment, at one level, 

I saw mv 

own death but didn't want to face it. I’d always 
been pretty wild 

and stuff, but when I look back I went into quite a manic phase. I used to 
go out dancing on my own in bars in Bangkok for hours. I'd have a couple of drinks to get loose and then just dance 
for hours. It was very much about getting the energy and going back into the ground through dancing. At the same 
time, I was working very hard. I managed to form a close relationship with a bunch of young advisers to the Thai 
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* Visionaries**.** 


What kind of 

Australia do you want 

for the next generation and 

the one after that? At almost all levels 

of our society, it’s the ‘done thing’ to have 

a vision or mission statement. Management consultants 

craft them for corporations, life coaches encourage individuals to set 
goals in various aspects of their lives, Bridget Jones has hers (“meet 
man of dreams, but never turn into smug-married”), non-profit organisations 
have them, as do many schools. And for good reason - a well-crafted statement of intent 
will do much for making it happen. Why then do countries so often lack such a vision? A quick 
visit to www.australia.gov.au reveals quite possibly the driest website known to humankind. No rallying 
statement to inspire Australians to believe in the future of their country. Nothing. If governments see 
themselves only as caretakers for the duration of their tenure, then whose role is it to develop a longer- 
term vision of a country’s future? Thankfully, four relatively young Australians at Harvard have stepped up 
to the plate. The result is their book, ‘Imagining Australia’, describing a future plan for their homeland which 
is both visionary and practical. While they do have opinions, they don’t profess to have all the answers, their 
main intent being to stimulate the debate they believe is missing, or at the very least get people thinking 
about the ‘bigger picture’. Forging a new Australian identity, engaging with the world, sustaining 
prosperity, encouraging a more philanthropic society, and Aboriginal reconciliation 

are just some of the problems they tackle and find fresh 

solutions for. In general terms they advocate a more 

left-leaning social policy, and a right leaning 

economic policy. Join the 
debate. 


IMAGINING 

AUSTRALIA 


Put your two cents worth in at www.imagininfjaustraHa.com 

‘Imagining Australia - Ideas for our Future ?. Macgregor Duncan , Andrew Leigh , David Madden Si 
Peter Tynan. Published by Allen Si Unwin, 2004 rrp $24 .95 
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Prime Minister and, with the strong support of my new Ambassador Richard Butler, we played a key role in building the 
Friendship Bridge across the Mekong River. We also worked closely together on the establishment of APEC as well as 
on Cambodia policy. I came back to Australia with the 

grandiose notion of getting 
together a group ojyoung people who would 
basically save Australia. 

Of How old were you at this stage? 

jack I would have been 30, but as I was to realise later, sometimes we construct these great, monumental tasks for ourselves 
in order to avoid other things that are closer to home and a bit more difficult. I hadn't ever grieved about Ewa's death, 
so coming back to Canberra where she'd lived part of her life, I was very restless, I was drinking, I was partying a lot, 
and ended up driving around like a maniac and suddenly came down and I was really sick. I went to a doctor who said 
I needed to have a blood test, she said I could have dengue or it could be malaria, or it could be AIDS. The chances 
of my having AIDS was so remote, but I thought, "I'm dying", I started writing the farewell letter to the parents... But 
as it turned out I had glandular fever. I took some time off but went back to work too early. I'd come back early from 
Thailand to work in the Prime Minister's department on President Bush's visit, so while a career success - it developed 
into chronic fatigue. Also during that time I ended up getting together a group of guys, what we called '21 21' which was 
talking about a vision for Australia. There's a new book called 'Imagining Australia ' (see page 97 *Visionaries) by four 
young guys who have just come back from Harvard who are writing about a future vision for Australia. It was a similar 
sort of project, but we had people from all different professional backgrounds. We had management consultants, artists, 
historians, people in media, journalists, architects, a couple of Indigenous Australians - but we didn't write any book! 
So I was driving this group, and we met for a couple of years once every three months. At the time, I was ambitious 
to work in the PM's office. I became the speechwriter for Senator Evans and Senator Cook. I had chronic fatigue but I 
used acupuncture as a fix to get me through the days. But it was not sustainable so I said, "Okay, I'm going to stop and 
take three months off and look after my health". And at that very moment, Geoff Walsh - who I'd been working with in 
Foreign Affairs had gone to head up Keating's office - said they were looking for a second speech-writer, and of course 
the carrot's there and you grab it. So I went off to work with Keating in July '94. 

I need to go back to '92 because it was during that time that my cousin who was about the same age as my youngest 
brother attempted suicide. He was about 21 years old. He and his mother had been kicked out of the house by his father 
when he was very young, he was doing a few drugs, doing speed. He ended up becoming catatonic schizophrenic and 
had shock treatment. Then in August he tried to kill himself and basically blew off the front of his face. I saw him in the 
Royal Melbourne Hospital and I remember his head was bandaged like some Egyptian mummy cartoon, and he had all 
these tubes stretching out from his body. When we walked in we started talking, he heard us and tried to get up and so 
they gave him a shot to sedate him. I only saw him a couple of times after that... They said that nurses who were looking 
after him had to get counselling - it was horrific stuff. My parents were also starting to go through a very messy divorce. 
But partly because of the horror of all the stuff with my cousin, I was more careerist than ever and I had plans to work 
for the PM. So, as it was, I ended up working for Keating. The first day I walked into the job, Geoff Walsh was there and 
said, "Okay, are you ready?", and I said "What do you mean?", because unbeknown to me, Don Watson, the main speech 
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*The Silen t Treatmen t 


By jade Richardson 

High in the Blue Mountains, 
west of Sydney, a ragtag bunch of 
stiff-legged meditators are settling 
uneasily into their second day of 
complete and utter silence. Weary 
from a 4am start, they wrestle 
horrible aches and pains caused 
by the stillness of their bodies and 
even more horrible imaginings 
caused by the stillness of their 
tongues. Under the VHS guidance 
of a Buddhist monk, these students 
of silence exude a majestic calm, 
but each one is enduring a riot. 

Try it now - resist the 
understandable compulsion to read 
on and see if you can sit completely 
still, empty your mind of thoughts, 
ignore itches, sneezes, sneaky 
thoughts and flies. How long could 
you last? Covdd you even begin? 

Human beings are unique among 
the animals not only because 


we have mastered the refined 
arts of space travel, wireless 
communication, gene splicing and 
breast lifting, but because even 
the best brains among us have 
trouble with the simplest trick of all 
— stillness. 

Students of Vipassana Meditation, 
attempting ten days in silence, are 
exploring this problem increasingly 
recognised as a source of human 
ills. In stillness they watch as 
their ever faithful minds play an 
endless series of dramas, soapies, 
slide shows and re-enactments 
of problems, fantasies, likes and 
dislikes — even though there is 
nothing to think about. In fact, they 
discover, nothing seems to make 
the mind games even worse. 

This paradox is central to the 
work of Deepak Chopra, bestselling 
author Eckhart Tolle and is the new 
tool of corporate coac hes, sports 


psychologists, medical counsellors 
and doctors. When senior execs and 
CEO’s learn to access meditation, 
their intuition, emotional quotients 
and corporate soul to improve 
their performance, they are simply 
looking for the magical power of 
stillness. 

In his bestselling book ‘The 
Power of Now’, Tolle argues that 
suffering - disease, unhappiness 
conflict and frustration, may well 
be ‘all in the mind’ - which is why 
the mind cannot solve the problem. 
“Just as a dog likes to chew bones, 
the mind loves to get its teeth into 
problems,” he writes. “Let me ask 
you this: can you be free of your 
mind whenever you want to? Have 
you found the ‘off’ switch?” 

If only we could find that darn 
‘off’ switch, experts argue, we 
could access a greater genius, a 
stronger centre, a truer wisdom. 
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Leading business and personal 
coach Christopher Walker teaches 
that “about 80-90% of thinking is 
repetitive and useless. It’s actually 
a massive leakage of energy, and 
a false sense of productivity and 
pleasure.” 

But just trying to stop this 
craziness is no mean feat. By the 
third day, Vipassana students learn 
all too intimately that resisting the 
mind’s urges to chatter, fidget, 
giggle, yawn, make a call, have a 
coffee, wash the dog... causes all 
kinds of commotion. 

If you shut up for a half hour 
you will discover that the silent 
space between thoughts and words 
is not a void at all, but a virtual 
cacophony of impulses. And 
behind this busyness might well 
be the greatest key to your own 
success and happiness — absolute 
peace of mind. 


VIPASSANA 

Vipassana is one of India’s most 
ancient forms of meditation. 
According to the international 
website wwTV.dhamma.org/ it was 
taught in India more than 2,500 
years ago as a “universal remedy 
for universal ills”. 

Since the time of Buddha, 
Vipassana has been handed 
down, to the present day, by 
an unbroken chain of teachers. 
Although Indian by descent, the 
current teacher, Mr S.N. Goenka 
was raised in Burma (Myanmar) 
and is behind the current 
resurgence of the technique 
teaching it to tens of thousands 
of people. He has also set up 
meditation centres throughout 
the world. The website provides 
the locations and contact details 
for centres throughout Australia, 


as well as further background 
information. 

The tec hnique of Vipassana 
Meditation is taught at ten-day 
residential courses during which 
participants learn the basics 
of the method, and practice 
sufficiently to experience its 
beneficial results. 

All students must observe 
‘Noble Silence’ from the 
beginning of the course until 
the morning of the last full day. 
Noble Silence means silence of 
body, speech, and mind. Any form 
of communication with fellow 
students, whether by gestures, 
sign language, written notes, etc., 
is prohibited. 

Although Vipassana was 
developed as a technique by the 
Buddha, its practice is not limited 
to Buddhists. There is no question 
of conversion. 
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writer, his wife had this major heart attack on the weekend. Geoff said, "Okay you've got three speeches on Wednesday, 
you've got one on Thursday and two on Friday", and I went, "Oh, get outta here". So having been told, "Look, you might 
not spend much time with Paul", I basically spent the first week travelling round with him. So I was a bit full of myself 
and Cath, my wife, had six weeks to go in her pregnancy, and 


I was running around, 
Senior Advisor to the PM... but at the time I still 



then the Monday night of my second week on the job Cath's waters broke 


so my daughter came six weeks prem! I kept doing the stuff with Keating. Paul was fantastic to work with - there were no 
formalities, he was always very gracious in terms of how he treated people, he'd never lose his temper or anything with 
you, it was a sheer delight to work for him. You look at politics today, and in some ways a lot of it seems so banal, but 
we really felt that we were doing noble work and it was exciting times. One of the big things I was involved in doing, was 
the Creative Nation statement in '94.1 don't often have the idea for things, but they happen around me. We got together 
Michael Rennie and David Harrington from McKinsey [& Company] and Daniel Petre who'd just come back to Australia and 
was running Microsoft, with Keating. It was out of that that we developed the multimedia package of initiatives. We had 
this excitement about the Internet and its potential. I was exhausted and didn't make it to the launch of the Creative 
Nation, but I continued on for the year. 

I was really struggling to hold it together so I went off to the Blue Mountains on Boxing Day 1994 to do this Vipassana 
(see page 100 *Silent Treatment) ten-day meditation, and I had almost this bipolar attitude to it. One part of me 
thought that I was going to go off and do all this relaxation get rejuvenated and come back ready for another year, and 
there was this other part of me - which had been told that you spend the first three days focusing on the space between 
your nose and your upper lip - that Catholic self-flagellating aspect of me thought, if it's hard it must be good for me. I 
went off to this thing with my vaulting ambition, determined to be successful at the meditation. When you get to about 
day three or four you have to sit still without even moving a finger for three periods of an hour or something, and in 
my obsessiveness I got my times wrong and ended up sitting for five hours. During that time I felt like I had a knitting 
needle in my knee, this incredibly sharp pain, but I was so determined to be successful. I was an idiot saying, "If it's 
painful it's good for you". Then I woke up the next morning and my whole leg had blown up, and there was this, "Hang 
on a sec it's not about this", and a realization - take care of your knee, take care of your body. I've got to stop working. 
Often with these courses people can become quite euphoric which is quite dangerous. I returned to Canberra and here 
was I, who'd been a bit of a reckless candidate for my partner for a number of years and finally got a good job working 
in the PM's office as senior advisor, good salary, good car, we'd just had a baby and I've gone off and done this bloody 
meditation course and said I'm quitting my job. I must have been very kind to my wife in previous lives or something 
because she's been incredibly kind to me in this one. I don't think Paul was too impressed because he usually took about 
six months to warm to people. Cath ended up going back to full time work, and I spent a lot of time looking after Lucy, 
which was a wonderful, wonderful experience, and I now understand more what Dostoyevsky meant when he said, "By 
spending time with children, we are healed". 

But during that time there were a couple of things happening. One was that I would see The Tibetan Book of Living and 
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* Why Buddhism? 


In December 1976 I attended my first Buddhist 
meditation course in Nepal. Back then the climate was 
such that I did not dare to reveal to my colleagues 
on the British national newspaper that employed me 
where I had gone or what I had been doing. 1 knew 
without a shadow of a doubt that to do so would 
jeopardise my credibility as a rational and responsible 
journalist. The fact is that 25 years ago Buddhism and 
activities such as meditation were regarded as being so 
‘fringe’ as to border practically on the subversive. Five 
years on, in 1981, Buddhism was still obscure enough 
for the features editor of the ‘Sunday Times’, no less, 
to ask me who precisely the Dalai Lama was when I 
presented him with an interview I had done with the 
exiled Tibetan leader during his first tour to Europe. 

How times have changed. In Australia Buddhism 
is the fastest-growing religion. The Dalai Lama, once 
a remote, exotic figure, regularly fills Melbourne’s 
Tennis Centre, London’s Wembley Stadium and New 
York’s Central Park to overflowing. Why has it crossed 
from East to West at this particular point? 

My own story is fairly typical. I went on that first 
meditation course back in 1976 as a complete ingenue, 
never having read a Buddhist book nor sat cross- 
legged on the floor since primary school, but drawn 
nevertheless by a need for meaning, or a wisdom that 
I sensed would come from the East. At one level I had 
acquired all the components that the West deems 
essential for happiness — good education, successful 
career, smart address, glamorous travel itinerary, full 


social diary and yet... in the quiet still moments when 
the frantic pace stopped, it all seemed rather vacuous. 
What was the point? 

Why Buddhism should be welcomed by the West 
at this particular time is a matter of speculation. 
Maybe it is due to the increase in world travel which 
allows Buddhist masters to jet in and teach us with 
relative ease. Maybe it is due to an opening up of 
our collective psyche to Eastern thought through 
the advent of mass media. And maybe it is due to the 
appearance on the world stage ot the very special 
form of Buddhism from Tibet. In this respect the 
coming together of East and West was a conjunction 
of extraordinary circumstances. If the Chinese had 
not invaded Tibet in 1950, if the Dalai Lama and 
thousands of his lamas had not fled into exile to India 
in 1959 and had the hippies of the late 1960s not gone 
East to seek ‘love, peace and gurus’, very few of us 
would ever have been exposed to the extraordinary 
numbers of supreme meditators and spiritual scholars 
that that small country produced. 

With uncanny prescience, the great eighth century 
saint Padmasambhava, who introduced Buddhism to 
Tibet from India had prophesized: ‘When iron birds 
fly, and horses run on wheels, Tibetan people will be 
scattered like ants across the face of the earth and 
the Dharma [the Path] will come to the land of the 
redskins [white people]’. 

Extracted from ‘Why Buddhism? Westerners in Search of 
Wisdom 1 Allen & Unwin 2001 RRP A$26.95 pb (incl GST) 
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Original limited edition lithographs by Nelson Mandela 

Nelson Mandela: quintessential peacemaker, global icon of racial reconciliation, political prisoner, 
president, statesman... artist! The Touch of Mandela Gallery features the artworks by the world's most 
famous diplomat and Aids activist. The artworks celebrate a time of struggle - exemplary of an icon 
who can reach out to a nation to give hope, freedom and above all, a legacy to be enjoyed by all. 

“Today when I look at Robben Island I see it as a celebration of the struggle and a symbol of the finest 
qualities of the human spirit, rather than as a monument to the brutal tyranny and oppression of 
apartheid. It is true that Robben Island was once a place of darkness , but out of that darkness has come 
a wonderful brightness , a light so powerful that it could not be hidden behind prison walls... I have 
attempted to colour the island sketches in ways that reflect the positive light in which I view it. ” 

“This is what I would like to share with people around the world... that even the most fantastic dreams 
can be achieved if we are prepared to endure life's challenges.” 


iMUctAxAdk 


Each signed piece is officially certified, and for sale at the Touch of Mandela Gallery 


touch of mandela 


1-5 Hickson Rd, The Rocks Sydney NSW 2000 Australia 
p: 61 2 9252 1000 f: 61 2 9252 1077 e: info@touchofmandela.com.au 

www.touchofmandela.com.au 










Dying' in bookshops but I resisted the urge to buy it. As I saw it, it was all about Richard Gere - who I then thought was 
a wanker, although I don't think that now - so I resisted that whole leaning towards the Tibetan thing and said I'd just 
keep doing this particular Vipassana type of Buddhist meditation (see page 103 *Why Buddhism?). The other thing too 
was that during that time off. I'd read the Sydney Morning Herald, and every so often I'd read about Australia's escalating 
rates of youth suicide (see page 108 *To help themselves), and the thing that had been in the back of my mind about 
my cousin would come up... the horror of it. And so as I was looking to examine what was important to me in terms 
of my own life, I'd say, "Hang on a sec, why is it that so many kids are taking their own lives, what's going on?" I was 
also going back and doing lots of meditation, more ten day silent retreats, and I remember one time I was there in the 
Blue Mountains. I was waiting to ask the teacher about something, and I was sitting on this bench looking out towards 
the forest, and I had this discussion going on in my head about whether I should be sitting and doing the meditation, 
or whether I should be in the kitchen serving... this thing about doing things for yourself or for others, and not quite 
knowing when it's the right balance. Then suddenly there was this brilliant red bird, a Rosella or something, which shot 
across in front of me and there was this clear sense it was about being of service to people. So I continued doing the 
meditation, but kept resisting the Tibetan Buddhist stuff, reading about the suicide rates, and having done all the work 
on the Internet with Keating and Daniel Petre and the other guys. 

Then in August '95, when they first set up the Microsoft Network, they had all these celebrities involved in these chat 
sessions as a way of generating interest. I found myself sitting in a bedroom in Canberra captivated by the Internet - 

1 was adamant that if Christ was alive at the time, 
he would have had his own web page 

- talking to Deepak Chopra, and 

I sent him some questions about whether or not the technology might be able to be used for social good, and my 
questions got put to the top of the queue, and they got answered. I went, wow, there are 30 people around the world 
joining in this live conversation. So I rang up Daniel Petre who was still running Microsoft at the time and I said to 
him, "This technology's just amazing", and then he asked the George Bernard Shaw, "Why not?" question, he said, "Why 
don't you use the Internet to do something about youth suicide that you talk about all the time?" He kindly arranged 
for Microsoft to provide an initial grant of $10,000 which enabled me to go around and talk to people to back the idea. 
Looking back at it now, it seems like it was a completely mad venture. There were around only 10% of people on the 
net. It was basically rich, white young men in cities, youth suicide rates continued to escalate, we had no background 
in mental health, and furthermore, the Internet was all about bombs and pornography! But there was this sense that we 
had that the Internet had a way of reaching people on a scale that was never possible before. We also ended up getting 
government funding largely thanks to an old friend who ran Howard's office. Then Triple J came along and they were 
looking to do stuff around youth suicide which turned into the 1997 'Reach Out Real Appeal' and we ended up getting 
$180,000 basically from young people around Australia. There were wonderful stories like the young boy who was ten or 
so, who emptied out his piggy bank. At the time the Government would only support us doing work with professionals, 
and the families and friends of young people but not the young people themselves! By this stage it would have been 
1997, we got our first people to start work on it. 

But almost a year before that - excuse me jumping around like this - in September 1996 when the Dalai Lama came out 
- having resisted the Tibetan Buddhist thing for ages - I decided to go to the Kalachakra Initiation that he gave at the 
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{jack’s Chest} 


Old Chinese Chest 

Catherine’s parents brought back this from their 
posting to Beijing and restored it. The objects are 
all resting on a maroon shawl that I gave her but 
sometimes “borrow” when meditating. 

Bat and ball 

These represent the sporting passion of my life. 

This bat once hit a New Zealand international 
cricketer for six over extra cover at the Changmai 
Gymkhana Club in Thailand, but that was 15 years 
ago! Before my father died last year we used to 
spend almost every Boxing Day together at the 
MCG test in Melbourne. 

Globe 

Is for the international travels both in foreign 
affairs and more recently as we look to take 
Inspire’s Reach Out! program international. 

Theatre 

‘School for Scandal’ was the play that was directed 
by my friend who was killed in Thailand, but it was 
also where my wife and I first linked up. Next to 
that is a photo of Catherine aged 23 at a time when 
she was looking to pursue an acting career. 

Annual report 

The Inspire Foundation. My work with young 
people started back in 1995. 

Book 

This is the book first that drew me to Tibetan 
Buddhism, ‘Flash of Lightning in the Dark of 
Night’, which was a set of teachings given by the 
Dalai Lama on the famous text of the Indian 
Buddhist master Shantideva. 

Photos 

... of Catherine, Lucy and James meeting with 
the Dalai Lama in 2002 at the end of his Australian 
tour. When James was born two years earlier he was 
given the name James Tenzin Milne Heath. 

...of my teacher and guide Khenpo Ngawang 
Dhamchoe occasionally belts me around the ears 
but is otherwise very kind. 

Italian silk tie 

Reminds me of my days working as a speechwriter 
including for P J Keating. The silver cufflinks are 
beautiful pieces and remind me of my mother. 
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Hordern PaviLlion. After that it was like you were walking down a hill, that you had this momentum, and so I went and 
checked out a couple of Tibetan Buddhist centers. At that time I'd become quite addicted to the Vipassana meditation 
I'd been doing, because once you get to a certain stage, you can end up playing games with it all, and you find that you 
can do things... The risk is you start to become selfish and indulgent, and with this grandiosity, was this notion that 
my family was holding me back from my spiritual destiny. My wife said to me, "For gods sake Jack, go away. I dont 
care if you go away for three months or six months, it could not be worse to not have you, than to have you resentful of 
us here". At that time also my daughter got very, very sick with quite a rare condition, and in some ways that brought 
me back to earth a little bit. So after I'd seen the Dalai Lama, I went and saw this Tibetan monk. I felt like I had this 
irreconcilable choice between my spiritual destiny and my family, and he basically was completely unfussed by it, and in 
the kindest, gentlest way just said, "Get real". I was really struck by the fact that here was something I thought was the 
biggest problem in the world, and he was completely unfussed by it. When people are like that, actually by their being 
calm in the midst of all the chaos, they create a sense of possibility for you to move beyond where you are. So I started 
going along to the Centre, and it was really resonating. 

DJ Did you ever feel in conflict with your very Catholic upbringing? 

Jack No, it's interesting. If I go back to the Vipassana stuff initially, there were so many times when I'd be doing the 
meditations, and I'd have this little epiphany, "Oh, so that's what Christ was talking about when he gave a certain 
parable", so it actually unlocked a whole lot of things for me. Now when I look back, the richness, and value of my 
Catholic upbringing is so much more than it ever was then. At that stage, I don't know if it was partly to do with the 
abuse‘or whatever, but way back I'd jettisoned church and stuff when I went to university. Salvation was to be found 
in the external world, and that found its ultimate expression working for Keating... No, I had to look closer to home, 
and to deal with the grief about my friend that had been raped and murdered, and also about some of the stuff around 
abuse. I guess the thing in all this is what has been so wonderful about the whole Buddhist perspective is that you're 
not a victim. We're only a victim of our previous actions. 

You very much create your 
own reality and in that there's this incredible 
sense of empowerment. 

And in the same way that in previous countless lives, as in this 
life, we made choices in ignorance, or we made wrong choices, so going forward we can make right choices, and what's 
more we can also purify all the negative acts and things we have done. That whole thing around karma is that a lot of 
people think it's about predestination and being trapped, but karma actually means 'to do', it's action, and so having a 
deep sense of that was profoundly liberating. In a sense we do create our worlds, and the challenge is how to find the 
teachers, or the practices or whatever that enable one to understand that so that we can head down the right path. The 
whole sense of knowing, that there is a thing called enlightenment and that it is attainable is profoundly liberating. And 
when you see great masters like His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His Holiness Sakya Trizin and others like them, you don't 
ever get a sense that they are telling us these things for selfish, egotistical reasons. There's a profound sense that they 
care passionately about everyone, and each person they come into contact with they treat like their own child. I don't 
doubt them for a moment because their motivation comes across as so clear. And so what that does then is create the 
possibility that there is something there, that is profoundly liberating, that is attainable and then the challenge becomes 
living life and applying the teachings that actually take you there. It's about attaining enlightenment for the benefit of 
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*To Help 

There are probably not many of us 
who have lived a life untouched 
by the sadness of depression; 
whether watching a friend suffer or 
someone we know take their own 
life, or even living a pretence each 
day ourselves. If not, you’re lucky. 
Depression is an ugly thing. It grips 
its target and thrashes them about 
so violently. 

For most of us we can find our 
way out of ‘the blues’ — we manage 
to pick up and carry on, no matter 
how glum we feel. They come and 
go with life’s ups and downs and 
although it’s hard to see at the 
time, ‘the blues’ remind us of our 
humanity, of how deep we go and 
in turn how high we can soar. But 
for each of us who can pick up and 
carry on ourselves, there are many 
who cannot without a helping hand. 

In my life I’ve known a number 
of people who suffer depression. It 
takes form in many different ways 
but generally comes and goes like 
a dark, debilitating cloud. When 
I was a young teenager I watched 
a friend unable to get out of bed 
for days. A good day was when she 
at least got dressed. I didn’t really 
understand back then but I knew 
she was no phoney; and I also knew 
I felt helpless. 

A few years later I sat another 
friend’s bed as she asked me to 
explain why she should live. “What 
would you do if you were me?”, 


Themselves 


By Vanessa James 


she repeated, and I remember 
thinking that I just didn’t know. I 
launched into my usual list of gifts 
she brought to the world, but knew, 
even as she hung off every word, 
that she couldn’t hear me. 

I look back and think of myself 
and other friends, not struck by 
clinical depression but just dealing 
with life as it presents itself to a 
teenager; full of new experiences, 
challenges, and emotions, 
sometimes filled with pain and 
suffering inflicted by those close 
to us, intentionally or not. How 
disconnected we could feel. 

So is this normal? To some degree 
it must be, but why is it that youth 
depression statistics are so high 
and on the rise? Why is it that we 
in Australia have one of the highest 
rates of youth suicide in the world? 
Isn’t this the lucky country? Aren’t 
we living a life unlike any before 
us - full of choice and freedom? 

On the surface yes, but peering 
underneath reveals another 
truth. For one part, a growing 
disconnection with the world. 

While it doesn’t attempt to find 
the answers, the Inspire Foundation 
does provide a message of hope and 
inspiration to young people around 
Australia. 

Inspire was founded by Jack 
Heath in 1995, three years after a 
suicide in the family prompted him 
to ask what could be done to help. 


Inspire now delivers three 
national programs: 

% Reach Out! provides young 
people with much needed 
information, assistance and 
referrals in a format that is 
right for them - the Internet. 
www.Reachout.com.au offers an 
anonymous and stigma-free way for 
young people to raise issues and 
discover how others like them have 
coped through hard times. 

^ Beanbag provides technology, 
equipment and training to bridge 
the digital divide and address the 
educational, employment and social 
needs of young people living in our 
most under-served communities. 

% ActNow makes it easy for 
young people to volunteer and get 
involved in their community. 

Over 1.8 million people have 
accessed the Reach Out! website 
since 1998 and last year the site 
was visited by more than 560,000 
people, averaging 1,500 visits 
per day and 69% more than the 
previous year. 

Reach Out! works. It has saved 
lives and helped thousands of 
young people. So if you are aware 
of someone who may need some 
additional support and inspiration, 
guide them to the Internet, to the 
Inspire Foundation and Reach Out! 
programmes. I know it would have 
made a huge difference to me and 
some of my friends. 
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others, and I'LL go back to a point I made earLier, that in aLL this stuff it's very easy for the ego to get caught up and, 
in the non-profit worLd, or in the Buddhist worLd, the hubris is aLways a reaL risk. Pride can get subtLer and subtLer, and 
even taLking about pride itseLf can be a very subtLe indication of pride. But at the end of the day there is a dear sense 
that there's a path to be waLked and there's enLightenment at the end of it. 

Df And do you beLieve that enLightenment is the uLtimate dissolution of ego? 

Jack Look, the great irony of this is that when I was at university I was doing a whole Lot of stuff around contemporary French 
philosophy and deconstruction and I was at one stage Looking at doing a Masters thesis, 'The Dissolution of the Ego as a 
Metatheoretical Concept' and then I end up in Buddhism. I spent a Lot of time at university struggling in an existential 
context, with nothingness, with a nihilist theme and then I end up with the Buddhist thing where you're talking about 
the dissolution of the ego, but here's it's a notion of emptiness which is profoundly different from a nihilist view of 
nothingness. But my ego's got a long long way to go before it gets dissolved, as a number of people will tell you quite 
rightly! So anyway, that's a lot of the stuff about my journey in terms of getting inspired. 

Df Can you imagine yourself ever going back into politics? 

Jack Oh, sometimes yes, but then I look at my spiritual practice and one of the things it cautions against is being caught up 
in worldly affairs. But for me, it's kind of like you have this political bug. Before I considered getting involved I would 
however need to be very sure not only that my motivation was for the right reasons, but also that politics would be the 
best use of my time. It's something that I'd take guidance on from my teachers because if my main teacher said, "That's 
what you should do", then I would do it. 

Df It's deciding where you could make the most impact. 

Jack Exactly, in terms of the stuff we're doing at Inspire, 

we’re a small team of people 
with a small amount of money but harnessing the 
power of technology, 

and we get 60,000 young people visit Reach Out each month. Every 
couple of months or so we'll get a message from a young person saying it stopped them from suiciding. It works because 
there are stories written by other young people talking about how they got through the difficult times in their lives. So 
that's why, for me to say the next six years are about Inspire, and Act Now and taking Reach Out international, that's 
more than enough. We do great work at Inspire. People generally are feeling uninspired around leadership, so people 
will look to heroes, and people will look to social entrepreneurs, and they will sometimes look to elevate them, but the 
reason they're able to do great work is because there's a whole bunch of people round them doing it. As Albert Einstein 
said, you never, ever do great things on your own, but there's a tendency of wanting to put people up on pedestals 
and say, "Isn't it amazing what they're doing", but it's the whole team of Inspire staff who do such great work. It's just 
wonderful to have people there who do things a thousand times better than you ever possibly could. So there's a part of 
the Inspire journey. Initially it was Jack's thing, a personal thing, but it's a bit like surfing a wave. What started off as 
a grief project around stopping kids from killing themselves, suddenly we realized we are surfing a wave, a generational 
wave called Generation Y Not, which is young people wanting to get involved in stuff and be of benefit to the world. And 
suddenly the grand, difficult, painful task has a sense of joy about it because every young person coming to Inspire is a 
young person looking for hope and inspiration, a young person who wants to make a difference, either in their own lives 
or the life of their community. Out of all the people in the world, who would you rather be working with? 
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Hi all, we’ve decided to change the way we do subscriptions... 

It seems there’s no point putting a subscription form within the mag, because no-one’s prepared to 
ruin their copy by ripping it out and sending it in! 

So, all subs can now be done online via www.dumbofeather.com or if you prefer, send an email to 
birds@dumbofeather.com for a subscription form. 

And, instead of bribing you to subscribe with freebies, we’re going to reward you with surprise gifts 
once you’re a subscriber. Along with this issue, all current (Australian) subscribers have received 

two free tickets to any Baileys Moonlight Cinema movie this summer valued at $29.00 

... If only you’d subscribed already... it’s only going to get better! 

PS... Subscriptions start at just A$40 for 4 issues over 12 months (inch GST) for Australian residents 
(A$65 for NZers, and A$85 for the rest of the world) 
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Dumbo feather, pass ft on. 

QUALITY T SHIRTS 

When we first happened upon Dumbo Feather on a newsstand, we knew that we had 
encountered something quite special. (Sometimes you just know.) Not long after this we 
bumped into Dumbo Feather Publisher Kate Bezar at an industry event. We got talking 
with Kate, compared points of view, and decided that it would be fun (and somewhat 
appropriate) for REMO & Dumbo Feather to do some things together. 
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WHITE, BLACK & NAVY 



Take for starters these high quality heavyweight 100% cotton REMO T Shirts: "Original Fit" 
in White, Black & Navy (short or long sleeves for adults, kids or babies), or "Fitted Women" 
in White, Black & Colours (short sleeves). Order Dumbo Feather T Shirts from the online 
REMO General Store at any time of the day or night via the Dumbo Feather page located at: 


WWW.REMOGENERALSTORE.COM/DUMBO 
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“STOP! IN THE NAME OF LOVE” 
BROUGHT TO YOU BY SANTA 


This “love sign” stems from a fascination with 
the iconography and vernacular of traffic signs. 

It is a response to the madly litigious, antagonistic, 
terrorising, warmongering world we live in. 
Design and copyright 2004 A1 James 
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